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ACK’s departure, and 
the knowledge that 
he loved her, pro- 
# duced on Norah an 
effect like the removal of the sun 
from her sky. Life, that had been 
full of inexpressible desires and 
joys which now became like sins in- 
asmuchas she repented, feeling that 
she had not been duly grateful for 
them, suddenly grew grey, colour- 
less, and clouded. It was bad inthe 
morning to rise with the conscious- 
ness that there would be no Jack 
all day long, but it was worse in 
the long evenings, which she 
passed chiefly with her father. 
Poor Myles had improved himself, 
taking the hagest pains, and no 
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longer offended in small matters. 
But he was afraid of his daughter. 
It seemed to him something inex- 
plicable that he should be the pro- 
genitor of such a girl: he lived in 
a perennial condition of awe and 
wonder: she belonged to another 
world ; and though he tried to be 
grateful for so many mercies, he 
was always constrained in her pre- 
sence. At morning and at evening 
he kissed her with a sweet caress 
to which his memory loved to turn. 
But he could not make it out. She 
talked to him, but her talk was 
different to Jack’s: she poured 
into his mind ideas that made him 
ashamed of his crude notions, for 
he was quick at catching new 
things, like all Irishmen: she 
looked after him: she loved him 
—that was the strangest thing of 
any. And now that Jack was gone 
Norah would sit with him while 
he smoked his pipes—and yet his 
evenings seemed lonely. For Myles 
Cuolahan looked on his daughter 
as a veritable goddess. He had 
become accustomed to think of her 
as something so very different in 
his solitary days and nights; and 
now that he had her with him 
always he had lost the very ma- 
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terials of thought, for she was a 
reality to him. The house was 
silent for want of Jack’s step: it 
was gloomy for want of Jack’s 
laugh: it was melancholy for want 
of Jack to keep them talking. 
And then, a fresh complication to 
poor Myles’s troubles, came Miss 
Ferens. She did not, as she pro- 
posed at first, give up her house 
at Bedesbury, but she came to 
Esbrough and took lodgings for a 
time. And she always seemed to 
be in the house, this woman with 
the earnest eyes and the deep 
voice, in whose presence poor 
Myles could never force himself 
to say a word. 

Norah told Miss Ferens every- 
thing. 

‘He loves me,’ the girl said, 
with sparkling eyes. ‘ Why should 
he love me—he so clever and I so 
ignorant? How happy and grate- 
ful I ought tobe! I seem to care 
nothing that he has made it im- 
possible for us ever to marry—for 
oh! it is so pleasant to feel that 
one is loved. I wonder why Jack 
loves me—I forgot to ask him. 
You see we only talked about it 
for half an hour, and then we had 
so much to say that it went out of 
my head.’ 

‘He loves you, my dear,’ said 
Miss Ferens in her harsh voice, 
* because you are beautiful; and 
men always fancy beautiful women 
are angels. You are a good girl, 
my Norah, but you are not an 
angel.’ 

‘ Am I pretty? Inever thought 
much about it till I came here. 
Ella Bayliss says I am. But love 
cannot have everything to do with 
beauty.’ 

‘No, dear. I suppose not; 
though I know little enough 
about it. No man ever paid any 
attention to me, as I have often 
told you. But of one thing I am 
quite sure; that no really ugly 
woman was ever yet loved by any 


man. My dear, if a man wants to 
marry -he must get money: if a 
woman wants to marry she must 
get good looks.’ 

* But it sounds degrading to us 
that we are only to be loved for 
what we cannot help.’ 

* Yes, dear; there are a good 
many things in life that take the 
conceit out of us: having to get 
old, being neglected, having to 
die, whether you like it or not— 
all these things are degrading. 
But on the whole I don’t think it 
is degrading to be loved for one’s 
beauty first of all—if one can 
convert the fire of a passion into 
a lasting flame. Norah, dear, I am 
as sure as a Wifeless woman can 
be of anything that there is no 
greater gift to our sex than the 
steady love ofa man. Woe to her 
that has it and throws it away! 
You have got it, my dear, even 
though it be only like the spring 
blossom, that comes and falls and 
leaves no fruit behind. It will be 
something to make you happier all 
your life.’ 

‘ I know who it is,’ said Norah, 
reddening, ‘at leastI guess. Oh! 
I know, because I feel it. It is 
Mrs. Merrion, that woman of 
whom I wrote to you. I hate her, 
Miss Ferens. Do not tell me just 
now that it is unchristian, be- 
cause I cannot help it. I hate her. 
She is twelve years older than 
poor Jack : she paints her withered 
cheeks: she dyes her hair: she 
wears false curls: she enamels her 
wrinkled forehead : she——’ 

‘Norah!’ cried Miss Ferens. 
‘Stop, child—stop! Where have 
you learned all these things ?’ 

‘ Ella Bayliss told me,’ answered 
Norah, subdued. ‘Ella hates her 
too, because—oh! Miss Ferens, it 
seems too wicked—the dreadful 
woman allows Mr. Bayliss and 
Captain Perrymont to visit her.’ 

‘ Well, Norah, whynot? She can- 
not marry everybody, you know.’ 
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* Please don’t talk about her any 
more, Miss Ferens. It makes me 
feel out of peace with the world 
and everybody in it.’ 

The odd thing was that the day 
after Jack went away Mrs. Mer- 
rion herself disappeared, taking 
with her the French maid, and 
leaving Mrs. Bastable in charge 
of the house. This good woman, 
being quite alone, began to make 
little deferential visits to Norah, 
ostensibly to ask after Mr. Arm- 
strong. She came in the morning 
when Norah was sure to be alone 
and able to receive her. In consi- 
deration of her interest in Jack, 
Norah forgave her connection with 
the enemy and allowed her to talk. 
She wandered a good deal when 
she did talk. 

‘I remember his father and 
mother, Miss Cuolahan, ali the 
same asif it was yesterday. Poor 
Johnny Armstrong hadn’t much 
left of the property that he and 
his father, and his grandfather too, 
had all been making ducks and 
drakes of. Partner he was of Mr. 
Bayliss, and they’d got a little 
scrap factory—quite a poor thing. 
It was before my Benjamin came 
to the town, and I’ve been married 
twenty years and been separated 
—that is I’ve been neither wife 
nor maid nor widow, if you call 
that being separated—for twelve 
years and more. All Johnny had 
left—because his wife told me a 
month before the dreadful fire, and 
she near her time—was a field; 
the very field where Mr. Bayliss’s 
works stand. That was all; and 
when he died there was nothing, 
and no relations. Mr. Bayliss be- 
haved handsome, and gave poor 
Johnny and his wife a decent 
funeral, poor as he was. And then 
your mother—Lord! Miss Ouola- 
han, it’s wonderful that you should 
be her daughter—she took Jack 
and brought him up, and they 
went away, and I never set eyes 
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on him again, till he came to live 
with me.’ 

* Yes, I know about it!’ 

‘Ah! Benjamin had found me 
out by that time. When we first 
kept company he was a lawyer’s 
clerk; come from Newcastle, he 
told me, for I never knew any of 
his friends: and when we married 
he got a berth in London, and we 
went to town to live: that was 
twenty years ago. But then he 
got into bad hands, at least ’—she 
corrected herself—‘ I never speak 
harm of the sperruts ; for he found 
out his own powers and mine too. 
Miss Norah, many’s the time I’ve 
read my Bible and I got no com- 
fort from it, but only wretchedness 
and misery. For the leaves open 
always in one or two places. 
There’s the place where it says, 
“A man or a woman that hath 
a familiar sperrut, or that is a 
wizard, shall surely be put to 
death.” My dear, I’m sure my 
husband and I had a hundred 
sperruts, all on familiar terms. 
There’s the story of the woman 
of Endor who called up Samuel. 
I don’t know about him, and I 
never called him; but I’ve called 
up Peters, and Pauls, and Johns 
by the dozen; and they came: 
and much good I got out of it, or 
my husband either. And the 
wickedness of it. My dear, did 
you ever hear of a rich witch? 
No! nor ever will. I’ve been a 
witch, and so I ought to know. 
And it’s among the works of the 
flesh, put with idolatry, witchcraft, 
hatred, and all the dreadful things. 
And so the rest of the Bible seems 
no good to me.’ 

‘But how have you been « 
witch ?” 

‘Don’t ask me, young lady, for 
I can’t tell you. It was Benja- 
mjn’s doing. He found me out, 
and then I had no peace of my 
life. He threw mo into trances 
whenever he pleased, and then I 
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could see everything that went on 
everywhere. Pray, my dear, that 
you may not be a clairvoyong. 
And the rappings that went on; 
the fingers you felt in your hair 
at night, and the things you saw! 
Sometimes I think that the power 
has gone out of me, for I don’t 
feel now as I used to, long after 
Benjamin went away and left me. 
Then I knew when he was think- 
ing of me by the terrors that fell 
on me; and I followed him in a 
trance. He went across the sea 
in a ship; I saw him in a great 
town; after that, I saw him now 
and then, but each time more 
feebly, till at last it went out of 
my power altogether. I don’t 
think he’s dead, my dear. But, 
oh! to think of him coming back, 
after all these years, and beginning 
the old carryings on.’ 

‘Is Mrs. Merrion his cousin ? 

‘No, Miss Cuolahan, Jenny’s 
my own cousin.’ 

‘Jenny? I thought her name 
was Adelaide.’ 

Mrs. Bastable put up her two 
hands in a serious way, and whis- 
pered : 

* Hush, Miss Cuolahan! Never 
you mention it to a soul, please, 
but her name is Jenny, plain Jane 
Susan, as ever was.’ 

* And she is your cousin ?’ 

‘Not born here, but away in 
Shropshire. Yes! my mother’s 
sister’s daughter. She’s got money 
and I’ve got none. So I live witb 
her, and do for her. She’s mad 
because the Esbrough ladies won’t 
call upon her; but as I tell her, 
and it makes her mad, “You 
know, Jenny, you never was a 
real lady, and a nursery governess 
is very well to begin with, but it 
doesn’t make a young woman 4 
countess all at once.” She can’t 
bear being called Jenny, you 
know. AndI think it’s because 
I can’t help it, for the name is as 
pat in my head as the grace before 
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meat, and Adelaide is too out- 
landish, that I’ve got to stay 
downstairs when there’s company. 
Jenny always says I’m out, but 
that’s rubbish. I make the din- 
ner. But she’s a dreadful temper, 
my dear Miss Cuolahan, and it’s 
a terrible time I have with her, 
one way and the other, and only 
my own sister’s family in the 
world to go to if I leave Jenny, 
and they’s too poor to help me. 
Well! we’ve all got our burdens, 
and when it’s over we shall be 
thinking of what we’ve received, 
and not what we haven’t had. 
There’s gentlemen call on Jenny 
enough, I’m sure. Mr. Bayliss 
drops in of a night and stays talk- 
ing ; and Captain Perrymont, he’s 
taken to coming of an evening too, 
to say nothing of Mr. Armstrong. 
Miss Cuolahan, Mr. Armstrong’s 
there too often—now mind I told 
you so. You keep him away.’ 

‘ He is in Germany, now, at any 
rate.’ 

‘ And none of them ever come 
in the same evening, which shows 
how clever she is. There’s more, 
too; but never mind; only it 
grieves me to see poor young 
Mr. Armstrong dragged in with 
the rest. I told her so the other 
day. I said, “Jenny, do what 
you like with the old ones. 
There’s Mr. Bayliss, with his fat, 
red face, and Captain Perrymont, 
with his thin, white face. You 
can make a fool of them, if you 
like. But you don’t make a fool 
of Jack Armstrong, or, as sure as 
my name is Keziah Bastable, I'll 
stop it.” I told her that, plump. 
And then she flew into one of her 
rages.’ 

‘You told her that?’ 
Norah, with flashing eyes. 

‘Miss Cuolahan, I'll tell you 
something else. I’m only a weak, 
silly woman, and my nerves all 
gone to pieces with the clairvoy- 
onging, but I’ve my feelings like 
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women that haven’t been sinful 
witches. And once I loved Johnny 
Armstrong, your Jack’s father. 
It wasn’t the like of me that an 
Armstrong would marry, though 
they were down in the world. 
Not but what ours was a respect- 
able family as any in Esbrough, 
and my father parish clerk for 
thirty years; but we weren't 
Armstrongs, you know, we were 
only Kislingburys. You see the 
Kislingburys’ headstones in the 
old churchyard, but the Arm- 
strongs are mostly buried in the 
church, as they should, among 
the quality. It was a Kislingbury 
that built the parish pump, and 
an Armstrong that paid for it— 
well! I was young and foolish, 
and Johnny Armstrong used to 
meet me at nights, and—there—it 
seemed nothing that he should 
put his arm round my waist, you 
know, and kiss me; and he meant 
nothing, and I thought he meant 
everything. It’s the way of men. 
I couldn’t cry, because I had no 
place to cry in, not even at night, 
when I slept with my sister. And 
when I married Bastable, I re’lly 
believe it was because I wanted 
to think over handsome Johnny 
Armstrong, married, and dead, 
and buried, and cry over him 
when I was alone.’ 

She stopped, out of breath. 

‘And now I'll go,’ she said. 
‘You won’t say a word of what 
I told you, Miss Cuolahan? Pro- 
mise me! It would take the 
bread out of my mouth if you did. 
Shh-sh!’ she whispered. ‘Jenny 
hates you. But don’t you mind. 
I’ve got her tight, and she knows 


it. She’s coming back next 
month.’ 
Mrs. Bastable gone, Norah 


breathed more freely. She began 
to put things together. There was, 
then, something wrong about this 
woman. She called herself by a 
false name: she deceived people, 
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so far. And though the prattling 
Bastable woman was as shallow as 
a mountain brook and as discon- 
nected as a racked heretic, there 
was no doubt that she had power 
over her cousin and meant to use 
it, So Norah felt some of the 
weight off her mind. Should she 
tell Jack? Should she tell Miss 
Ferens ? 

She told the latter, at all events. 
But Miss Ferens was new to such 
things as wicked or intriguing 
women, and could advise nothing, 
except that Mrs. Bastable should 
tell Jack on his return. 

Meantime there were festivities 
at which Miss Ferens was welcome 
as one who belonged to the best 
Bedesbury circles as well as the 
guardian of the Countess of Con- 
naught. The autumn was a time 
that brought many visitors to 
Esbrough and its neighbourhood. 
In Ravendale county, as they 
called it, was the seat of the great 
and wealthy Earl of Ravendale, a 
baronet or two, with half-a-dozen 
squires of good old family ; then a 
clergyman, like Mr. Fortescue, who 
was also a gentleman by birth and 
a scholar: these gave society in 
the neighbourhood of Esbrough 
the hall-mark which would other- 
wise have been withheld in pre- 
sence of the manufacturing alloy. 
And into those circles Paul Bay- 
liss, Mayor, J.P.,chairman of every- 
thing, had not yet penetrated. He 
wanted his daughter to be one of 
the county ladies: he wanted to 
see himself invited to Ravendale 
county. First, he had tried to get 
in by means of Captain Perry- 
mont, whose interests were bound 
up with his own in s0 many ways. 
That could not be managed, on 
account of the Captain’s reserve, 
Bayliss said—really because the 
Captain thought his quasi partner 
vulgar, as indeed he was. But 
Bayliss became less vulgar. He 
did not brandish his wealth in 
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people’s faces; he put on compa- 
ratively quiet manners ; he could 
not help keeping himself in the 
front, but it was more with the 
air of one who has been born to 
greatness, such as that with which 
we might expect of the son—say 
of Lord Derby. The later mgnner 
of Paul Bayliss was rather good. 
He had learned not to affect, not 
to parade, not to conceal—three 
very valuable lessons to a parvenu. 
Then Mr. Fortescue, who liked the 
man for a shrewd common sense, 
which contrasted with his secluded 
and scholarly habits but yet did 
not jar with them, took him up, 
and would drive over to the Hall 
to the great dinners. Presently 
thegreatdinners—perhaps through 
Ella’s influence—became smaller 
and quieter; though Bayliss, with 
a sense of fitness which was almost 
artistic, refused to abolish the 
magnificence of service. The big 
red-faced successful man with the 
loud full voice seemed in his 
place behind an immense priceless 
épergne, and in the midst of gold 
and silver plate. He liked it: he 
felt it due to his position as a 
millionaire. He told Miss Ferens, 
truly enough, that if he were a 
man of good birth whose money 
had descended to him, he should 
make no show. ‘ As it is,’ he said, 
‘my money is all that recommends 
me—so I show it. I was just as 
clever, just as able, just as great a 
man before I had my money as I 
am now, only, you see, people had 
not found it out then. It’s the 
framing, Miss Ferens, that makes 
many a picture look handsome. 
And I’m so splendidly framed that, 
by George, most people take me 
for a picture by one of the old 
masters.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Miss Ferens, 
laughing in her deep voice. ‘ You 
are something like a Rubens I 
have seen.’ 

Miss Ferens and Norah staid at 
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the Hall for a fortnight. A Baronet 
called, and staid to dinner. More 
than that, the Baronet asked them 
all to dine, and had a Lord in his 
house. So that Paul Bayliss began 
to think that, after all, he was 
going to belong to the upper 
circles. It did not seem to give 
Ella as much gratification as her 
father. Indeed, the conduct of that 
young lady had not been, for some 
time, all that a fond father could 
wish. She was uncertain of tem- 
per, she had headaches, she had 
fits of gloom, quite unlike the 
usual even tenor of her shallow 
way. When Norah came she im- 
proved. For Ella fancied herself 
in love, and chose to assume in- 
jured airs because her father still 
spoke of Frank Perrymont. She 
was in love with Jack Armstrong, 
though Jack had never addressed 
his attentions to her in any way, 
as Mr. Bayliss, who was acute 
enough to see the reason of these 
humours, very well knew. At the 
same time, he was not displeased. 
It came more and more into his 
mind that Jack was the partner 
who would carry on the works, 
while Frank Perrymont would let 
things slide. Perhaps, too, there 
was a secret, half-acknowledged 
thought of retribution due. 

There were other complications. 
Frank Perrymont, who ought to 
have fallen in love, as was ar- 
ranged by both parents, with 
Ella Bayliss, chose to think him- 
self in love with Norah. At the 
croquet parties, at the little dances, 
at after-dinner musical evenings, 
it was with Norah that he tried to 
get up a flirtation. We have kept 
poor Frank in the background, 
because he has hitherto been little 
wanted, but with more justice than 
mercy. For Frank Perrymont was 
worthy of a historian. As a no- 
ticeable point, he was always in 
love. With Eila Bayliss as a cen- 
tral figure, at which he was des-- 
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tined some time or other to settle, 
he hovered like a butterfly from 
flower to flower. Norah attracted 
him more than any girl he had 
ever met. 

‘It is not her beauty,’ he said, 
‘ though she is as beautiful as a 
dark-eyed Venus of the Isles, and 
as straight as Diana, but it is her 
voice that I love. They say that a 
soft voice is a sweet thing in 
women. Nonsense! I hate your 
soft voices. I like a musical voice. 
Norah’s voice is as full of poetry 
as a page of Tennyson. It whis- 
pers and sings all sorts of impos- 
sible delights. When I hear it, I 
am carried away to some earthly 
Paradise where it is always after- 
noon. I come away from her filled 
with strangethoughts. Ella Bayliss 
is a beautiful girl, but Norah Cuo- 
lahan is more than beautiful. She 
is a muse. She would do for Alfred 
de Musset’s invisible form which 
cheers and sustains the drooping 
poet.’ 

He wrote verses for her; openly, 
for airs which he raked out of old 
portfolios: secretly, kisses which 
he kept in his desk, or sometimes 
showed to her. Norah accepted 
the homage not with any sense of 
what was meant, but with the 
proud air of a woman who takes 
whatever gifts men offer her as a 
natural tribute. It is the prero- 
gative of a goddess to make no 
sign when the votive offering is 
laid upon her shrine. 

‘ Norah,’ said Ella, ‘I see some- 
thing. Frank Perrymont is in 
love.’ 

‘ With you, dear?’ said Norah 
calmly. 

‘ No, not with me at all, though 
papa is so eager for it. He is in 
love with quite somebody else.’ 

* You mean me? asked Norah 
calmly. ‘ My dear Ella, men never 
know what they mean, to begin with; 
and if they do, they always mean 
the wrong thing. At any rate, I 
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am not in love with Mr. Perry- 
mont. And I think it extremely 
bad taste in him to act so as to 
make you think him faithless in 
his allegiance.’ 

Then Ella pouted, and was silent 
for an hour. But she said no more 
about Frank Perrymont. 

One day, the young man sought 
his father in his laboratory. Here, 
surrounded by the shades of Cor- 
nelius Agrippa, Albertus Magnus, 
Jean de Meung, and other great 
alchemists, and amid a thousand 
glass bottles and retorts, the en- 
thusiast pursued the silent studies 
which would lead him to the dis- 
covery of the elixir vite, or at 
least the philosopher’s stone. 

‘I want to speak to you, father,’ 
said the young man, ‘about my- 
self. Can you give me five 
minutes ? 

* Yes, if you can wait ten.’ 

He was conducting an experi- 
ment with a crucible. Like the 
rest of the alchemists, the Captain 
was always discovering something 
new in chemistry. To be sure, he 
never hit on any new discovery 
that was not already known to the 
world, but that mattered nothing. 
He made a note of it in the big books 
about which his will had made 
ample provision, and went on 
calmly. It was just as if any one 
were to rediscover, in their latter 
days, the force of gravity, the laws 
of attraction, or the Copernican 
system, and then, after making 


- solemn note of his find, to issue 


rigid instructions about giving it 
to the world after his death. The 
Captain, had he found the elixir 
vite, would probably have ab- 
stained from drinking any himself, 
because he was a religious man ; 
but would have left his secret 
behind him, as his predecessors 
did, wrapped in an obscure enigma. 

‘Now, Frank, what is it?’ 

‘I am in love, sir, said Frank, 
with an ingenuous blush. 
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‘Yes? It is a phenomenon 
natural at your age. Let me see. 
I was thirty when I fell in love 
with your mother, the best of 
women, and married her. You are 
five-and-twenty, I suppose. Yes, 
it is natural. I hope it is with the 
right girl, Frank.’ 

‘It is with Norah Cuolahan, the 
best of all good girls.’ 

* Norah Cuolahan !’ said the Cap- 
tain. ‘ The daughter of an Irish 
rent collector, made a lady by 
education. I was in hopes you 
were going to say it was with Ella 
Bayliss.’ 

‘ The daughter of an uneducated 
scrap-factory owner, who made 
himself rich by good luck, and 
made his daughter a lady by 
education,’ retorted Frank. 

‘ Habet,’ returned his father, 
laughing. ‘ A fair parry, Frank. 
But Bayliss and I have many 
things in common. We are both 
made rich by good luck. Before 
the iron turned up, I had five 
hundred a year and this house, 
and nothing else. Now, if you 
marry Ella Bayliss , 

‘ But I love Norah Cuolahan.’ 

* Does she love you? You see, 
love is a double-barrelled kind of 
weapon.’ 

*“ Tly a toujours un qui aime et 
un qui est aimé,’” said Frank. 

‘Don’t throw your immoral 
French proverbs at me, sir,’ said 
his father. ‘ Your mother and I 
loved each other, and the result 
was——’ 

‘ Well, sir?’ 

‘Well, sir,’ said the Captain, 
rubbing his nose, ‘one of the re- 
sults was yourself. Another was 
that your poor mother was a 
happy woman. A third, if less 
consideration, was that I was a 
happy man. Now, Frank, there 
is no talking, between us, of ways 
and means. You shall marry 
where you please, provided that 
Iam certain beforehand that the 





young lady loves you for yourself. 
Any girl in Esbrough would jump 
at your income. I don’t want a 
jumping Jenny for you. Show mea 
girl who loves you, as your mother 
loved me, and you shall have her.’ 

‘ May I speak to Norah?’ asked 
Frank. 

The Captain sat down and medi- 
tated. 

‘ Before I proposed,’ he said, ‘I 
found out that your mother loved 
me. I was suspicious, so I watched 
her with other young fellows. I 
was only a lieutenant then, on 
leave. I flirted with girls—ugly 
girls, you know, soas not to create 
any diversion in my own feelings; 
for the passion of love is as uncer- 
tain as the weather in the Channel, 
and before you know where you 
are, you are blown on quite another 
tack.’ 

‘I suppose ugly girls have their 
feelings, sir, said Frank. ‘If you 
pinch them, they squeal; if you 
tickle them, they laugh; if you 
prick them, they bleed; if you 
make love to them and mean no- 
thing, they suffer.’ 

‘ Tho boy’s right,’ said the Cap- 
tain. ‘Gad, Frank! I believe I’ve 
been a great sinner!’ 

Then he chuckled, as all men 
do after fifty, at the recollection of 
their sins; men under fifty like to 
be considered gay young rovers 
still. Their wives humour them, 
and pretend to be jealous. 

‘Well, sir, I tried my wife: 
before I married her I discovered 
that she cared nothing about any- 
body else; that she was jealous if 
I flirted; and that she had fixed 
her heart on me. SolI gave her 
myself; and we even had a poor 
half-dozen years of bappiness. 
Then she died, poor thing !—poor 
thing!’ The Captain cleared his 
throat, and went on: ‘ Now bring 
your Norah Cuolahan here, and I 
will subject her to experiments. 
Then I will tell you. I have 
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watched her—a mighty pretty 
girl! with her black eyes—soft 
black eyes, too, not great staring 
black eyes—and her pretty head! 
I am not so blind as most men 
of my age!’ 

‘You are an old sailor, sir,’ said 
the diplomate, his son. 

‘True, Frank, true; there’s no- 
body so wise as an old salt. Her 
voice, too!’ 

‘Did you ever hear her sing, 
sir?” 

‘Am I deaf? he replied, with 
huge contempt. ‘ Singing?—I have 
actually found the tears come into 
my eyes when she sang an Irish 
ballad.’ 

‘Did you ever see her eyes 
swimming with tears while she 
was singing ?” 

‘ Llike her lips, Frank ; her ripe, 
rosy lips, like a rose-bud! Gad, 
sir! I always think of Henri 
Quatre and the young lady who 
was going to be a nun: “ Who is 
your father, my pretty dear?” 
asked the jolly king. “Iam the 
daughter of God, sire,” said the 
girl. “Ventre Saint Gris!” said 
the king; “I'd like to be his son- 
in-law!” Norah Cuolahan is a 
saint when she sings; she’s an 
angel when she sits silent; she’s 
a woman. Eh, sir?’—the Cap- 
tain began to walk up and down 
the room—‘she will be a woman 
when she puts her arms round 
some lucky devil’s neck, and says, 
“T love you!” Frank, you dog! 
if you get Norah, you'll be the 
luckiest man alive! But no tam- 
pering with her affections. Wait 
till I make my experiments upon 
her.’ 

‘ Upon my word, sir,’ said Frank, 
*I believe you are in love with her 
yourself !’ 


CHAPTER XII. 


Tue Captain, left alone, sat down 
and began to think. 

Was he in love with Norah 
Cuolahan? At his age—at fifty- 
five—to fall in love with a girl of 
eighteen? It was so absurd that 
he began to laugh, but choked. 
And then he turned fiery red; for 
he thought of certain passages that 
had passed between himself and 
another lady—older, it was true, 
than Norah, but still—but still— 
He contrasted the two. 

‘Psbaw!’ he cried, pacing the 
floor of his laboratory, ‘ what can 
an old fool like me expect but 
painted cheeks and artificial ways ? 
Of course, Adelaide paints, and 
she’s full of airs; but she’s a lady 
—widow of a general officer, too. 
And little Norah is the daughter 
of a collector of rents; a man you 
could not ask to dinner. And yet, 
what would it matter? The little 
witch !—the soft-eyed little witch! 
What a devil of a thing it is to 
get old! We ought to have three 
lives at least; and a beautiful 
woman in every one.’ 

Then he broke off the subject 
in his mind, and resumed the cur- 
rent of his thoughts, set steadily, 
with few interruptions, in the 
direction of the elixir vite and 
the philosopher’s stone. 

But he did not forget his pro- 
mised experiments. 

Mrs. Merrion came home again, 
and in a temper which boded 
storm. Something had happened. 
Outwardly, she was calm; but 
Mrs. Bastable’s experience warned 
her that the most tranquil weather 
frequently precedes a hurricane 
of the most violent kind. Pauline 
privately imparted to Mrs. Bastable 
the fact that the glass had been 
fixed at ‘set stormy’ for some 
days past, ever since the receipt of 
a letter. Keziah was not a brave 
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woman, but she was not afraid of 
Mrs. Merrion; and at the worst 
times, when Pauline would run 
shuddering like a vessel with close- 
reefed sails before a gale, and when 
the housemaid would burst into 
tears of trembling fear, beneath 
the cascade of invective which 
dropped, instead of pearls, from 
this angry lady’s lips, Keziah 
would calmly front the danger, 
and reduce her to silence by mere 
indifference of the nervous system. 
A woman in wrath, you see, is 
like a woman in love; she re- 
quires sympathy, support, and 
reciprocity. Now Keziah afforded 
none of these aids; so that Mrs. 
Merrion, when Pauline was routed 
and the housemaid reduced to rags, 
ran down of her own accord. 

On this occasion, when she was 
quite spent, Mrs. Bastable asked 
quietly what the matter was. 

‘You go up to London in a 
temper, Jenny,’ she said, ‘and 
you come back in a temper; and 
I’m sure I don’t know why.’ 

‘ And I’m not going to tell you,’ 
answered her cousin. ‘I suppose 
I can be in a temper if I like. I’m 
my own mistress.’ 

Then she sat down and wrote a 
letter. 

‘My own Jack,’ it began. ‘I 
received your note, which was 
sent on to London to me, and was 
astonished at the contents. You 
may, if you please, refuse to keep 
to your written word. All the 
same, I have it, and shall make 
what use I please of it. And my 
first use will be to go to Mr. For- 
tescue with it, and show it to him. 
He will be able to form his own 
judgment about the character for 
honour, truth, and constancy, 
which you will deserve. 

‘But I am not writing to 
threaten you. I refuse to accept 
your letter. I appeal to the long 
evenings we have passed together, 
to the words you have spoken, to 
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the kisses which I feel on my 
cheek always, for I never loved 
anybody, really, except you, and 
until I am your wife I shall always 
be your betrothed. AprLarpr.’ 

Looking for an envelope in her 
writing-table, she came upon two 
or three other documents, which 
she read with a curious smile. 

‘I am a great fool,’ she said to 
herself. ‘I am infatuated with 
this boy, who will get tired of me 
in a week and make my life miser- 
able for me in a month. Let him 
take care. If he does I can make 
his more miserable, if I tell him 
all. I am indeed a fool. What 
is the boy, after all? Oh! Jack, 
if I could get your brown curls 
out of my heart, I might be Mrs. 
Perrymont,or Mrs. Bayliss—Queen 
of Esbrough—to morrow, for here 
are their letters to say so. But I 
can’t—I can’t. Ithink always of 
the time when he threw his arms 
—his great strong arms round my 
neck, and told me he loved me. 
Good honest love, it was then, such 
love as few women get; the first 
and best, and the most constant, 
if it is properly handled. And I 
think he did love me once, or was 
it only a kind of intoxication? 
Men used to tell me, in the old 
days, that I intoxicated them with 
my eyes. I am getting old now, 
but my eyes remain the same. I 
must have bewitched him as I 
used to bewitch all the rest. I 
will marry him—I will. I will 
have neither the stiff-necked old 
Captain with his chemicals, nor 
the red-faced Bayliss, fifty-five if 
he’s a day, with his pompous self- 
conceit. I will have my Jack, my 
handsome, my bonny Jack. And 
as for that Norah girl, I wish I 
could poison her.’ 

She looked as if she could for a 
moment, then she laughed in her 
hollow way. 

‘Norah? The girl is a lady, and 
I am only half a lady. Well, but 
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then I know the world. She is 
nineteen and I am turned five- 
and-thirty. But then I know 
things and she knows nothing. 
Bah! she isa chit. And here I 
have Jack’s letters. And if the 
worst comes to the worst, I will 
bring an action against him. I 
am the widow of General Merrion 
of the Confederate Service, formerly 
of Louisiana. Who is to say I 
am not? I defy them to prove a 
single thing, or even to bring for- 
ward a single charge. Here are 
his letters. ‘“ Dearest Adelaide,” 
* Dearest,” “ My own,” all written 
on bits of note-paper and sent 
across the street in answer to 
mine. Jack, my boy, I’ve got you 
under my thumb. You are mine, 
and nobody else’s. Pretty Norah! 
Poor little child. I shall see your 
insolent contemptuous checks 
grow pale, my dear. I shall see 
the light in your eyes grow dim. 
I shall watch you pining away, 
when you know that he is to be 
married, and married to mz. For 
you love him; I saw you flush 
when I said you were his sister. 
You love him, and for all your 
demurity, sleckness and purity, 
Countess of Connaught, you shall 
sorrow and be miserable.’ Then 
she laughed again. And then she 
stopped, put up the letters and 
took a hasty look at herself in the 
chimney-glass, for she heard the 
knock of a visitor. ‘ Who is that?’ 
she said. ‘Is it Paul Bayliss? I 
do hope not. He is too insuffer- 
able. Or is it Captain Perrymont? 
Or is it Myles Cuolahan? I hope 
it is Myles. He is the one who 
admires me most. But it can’t be 
him. He only comes when his 
daughter is out.’ 

It was no other than Captain 
Perrymont, who entered in his 
quiet and thoughtful way, and 
sat down. 

‘So you've come back, Mrs. 
Merrion.’ 
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‘I have come back, Captain 
Perrymont.’ 

‘Ah! Yes. You're looking very 
well to night—a—a—Adelaide.’ 

The Captain had been a sailor, 
you see. Anda pretty woman has 
always charms to asailor. Besides, 
he was going to do what he thought 
was a cruel thing. 

‘Thank you,’ she said, shifting 
her chair a little nearer his. 
‘Thank you. Yes. I am very 
well indeed. What is the matter 
with you, this evening ?’ 

For Captain Perrymont, sooth 
to say, had been wont to show more 
ardour in his visits at the begin- 
ning of an interview, though he 
sometimes slacked off towards the 
finish. 

‘ Well, Adelaide,’ he began, re- 
freshing himself with a kiss, ‘I 
can’t help it, and couldn’t if I was 
eighty, instead of fifty-four and 
three-quarters. The fact is, I’ve 
been thinking that a certain letter 
I sent you was a mistake.’ 

‘T’ve got six letters from you,’ 
she replied, ‘all kept, and all 
locked up. Which is the mis‘aken 
letter ?’ 

The Captain changed colour. 
But he remembered that he had 
once been in command of a frigate, 
and encouraged himself. 

‘ They are all mistaken. 
them back.’ 

‘Captain Perrymont asks me to 
marry him,’ said Mrs. Merrion 
softly, addressing the world in 
general. ‘He takes advantage of 
my promise to kiss me, and the 
next minute he says it was all a 
mistake.’ 

‘Kissing you!’ murmured the 
Captain. ‘Now I put it to you, 
my dear—did ever a man find him- 
self in your company alone for an 
hour without doing the same 
thing ?’ 

She laughed. Some ladies would 
have taken it for an insult. Mrs. 
Merrion received it as a compli- 
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ment to her beauty. Nevertheless, 
she disclaimed it. 

‘I suppose you think that I 
allow all the world to make love 
tome. You are mistaken again, 
Captain Perrymont. But see. You 
want me to give up your letters. 
What if I refuse?’ 

‘ Then I offer to buy them back.’ 

‘ That is frank,’ she replied. 

‘I like to call things by their 
right names. You made a fool of 
me, and I am not going to marry 
you. You have letters by which 
you can make a fool of me in the 
public courts, if you like. <A 
woman looks a greater fool, how- 
ever. Now will you give me my 
letters back ?” 

‘Captain Perrymont ’ — Mrs. 
Merrion turned upon him quickly 
—‘ you are in love with another 
woman. Lord! man, don’t look 
ashamed. There is many another 
old fool in the world. You are in 
love, and it is no use trying to 
hide it, with Norah Cuolahan.’ 

The Captain answered nothing. 


‘So is your son. But Norah 
will never love him.’ 
‘Will she not? Why not? 


How do you know ? 

‘Oh! I know many things. 
Norah will not marry your son: 
whether she will marry your son’s 
father is quite another question. 
She is poor ; you are rich: she has 
no position; you are a gentleman : 
she is without any prospects; you 
will assure her future. Upon my 
word, Captain Perrymont, I think 
you have a very good chance. 
Now, look here. You are wrong 
in supposing that I will sell your 
letters to you, at least, for the 
present. I will do nothing of the 
kind. To begin with, I am not 
altogether destitute, as you know. 
I have enough for a woman’s 
simple wants’—including cham- 
pagne, chateau Lafitte, and cura- 
-goa, which were among her simple 
wants. ‘I am not a mercenary 
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woman. When you told me you 
loved me ’—she drew out a pocket- 
handkerchief to conceal the dry- 
ness of her eyes—‘ when you said 
you loved me, I thought myself a 
happy woman at last. My poor 
dear general was a good man, but 
he was too old, and full of ail- 
ments. I was his nurse. I 
thought that the time had come 
when, no longer a young woman 
—I was already past eight-and- 
twenty—I was to have a husband ; 
one to whom I could look for 
protection as well as love. But it 
is not to be. Sir, Captain Perry- 
mont, I can be generous. On the 
day when you tell me that Norah 
Cuolahan is engaged to you, I 
give you back your letters. But 
not before. And now, sir, good- 
night. Trifle with no other wo- 
man’s happiness. Go, Captain 
Perrymont! Go! and forget your 
—your—p-p-poor, poor Adelaide.’ 

She fell back on the sofa in an 
ecstasy of tears, her face buried 
in her hands. The Captain, pre- 
serving his equanimity under these 
trying circumstances, saw on the 
desk his own bundle of letters. 
Noiselessly and rapidly he pos- 
sessed himself of them, and slid 
them into his pocket. It was done 
in a moment. Then he began to 
soothe her. 

‘My poor Adelaide,’ he said. 
‘I am grieved indeed that my hasty 
words could hurt your feelings. 
Had I known, before, that you were 
touched by the supposed affections 
of an old boy like me,I should 
have acted differently. You are 
a@ very generous woman, by gad; 
and—and—’ here his voice choked, 
for he thought of the letters in his 
pocket, and he was on the point 
of a chuckle, but refrained in 
time. ‘Good-bye, Adelaide. Let 
an old fellow have one more kiss.’ 

She turned half a cheek to him, 
a very fair cheek, and the gallant 
Captain impressed a fervent kiss 
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upon it. Then he disappeared, 
walking down the road, with an 
occasional tap of his pocket to as- 
certain the existence of the letters. 

‘ Well out of that, old salt,’ he 
said, shaking his head; ‘ deuced 
well out of that! She’s a pirate, 
or I’m mistaken. And to think 
of her finding me out. There’s 
Cuolahan’s cottage, and there— 
hang me, if there isn’t Frank in 
the garden !’ 

It was a bright moonlight night 
in August, about half-past ten. 
The Captain stood under a tree in 
the shade. The front of the cot- 
tage was lit up by the white 
moonlight. A single window, on 
the first floor, was lit up. In the 
garden sat Myles, with his pipe 
in his mouth, while Frank was 
tootling on the flute. 

‘It’s lovely, Mr. Frank,’ said 
Myles; ‘lovely. When I was a 
boy at Ennis, where the fair was 
—you’'ll have heard of Ennis fair 
—there was a boy about your 
weight, though I think he’d have 
doubled you up with a shillelah, 
used to handle a flute as I'd 
handle a knife and fork. They 
bruk his head once over a wake 
they had—it was my own father’s 
first cousin twice removed—and 
after that, divil a chune he’d play 
but “Croppies, lie down”: and so, 
poor fellow, he got his head bruk 
so often, that once he lay down 
himself and never got up again. 
Kilt entirely, he was.’ 

Frank was thinking of Norah, 
and began to play something else. 

‘ The puppy’s serenading her, I 
believe.’ 

When the air was half finished, 
Norah’s head came out of the 
window. 

‘No, Mr. Perrymont!’ she said 
sweetly; ‘my father has to get 
up early in the morning; and I 
have to get up to give him his 
breakfast. So you will not keep 
him out any longer, I am sure.’ 
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Frank pulled his flute to pieces, 
shook hands with Myles, and 
quickly walked away. 

‘Ho! ho! said his father. 
‘Ho! ho! and about this time 
Adelaide has found out about the 
letters. Here’s a good night’s 
work.’ 

Adelaide had not, however, 
found out about the letters. She 
swept all together, Jack’s and the 
rest, into a drawer, as soon as her 
visitor had gone, and then rung 
the bell for Mrs. Bastable. 

‘Now, Keziah,’ she said, in 
great good-humour, for the pros- 
pect of Norah’s possible advance 
in life afforded her every gratifi- 
cation. ‘Now, Keziah, my dear, 
get the brandy and water, and 
give me my cigarettes, and let us 
have a talk. Tell me all about 
the stupid Esbrough people. Has 
the curate called? He’s but a 
poor pump, but he has the good 
taste to admire me. I wept over 
his last sermon, right under his 
silly nose. If that lawyer person’s 
wife calls, I had best be civil to 
her; lawyers are always to be 
cultivated. If the doctor’s bunch 
of fat that he calls a wife does not 
come to see me I shall change my 
doctor. That is flat. ForI am 
going to change my life, Keziah— 
not too much water—and I am 
going into society a little more. 
That’s right! now mix for your- 
self, my good soul, and talk to 
me.’ 

She really was, as she said her- 
self, only half a lady. 


‘Some people would call this 
ungentlemanly, I am afraid,’ said 
the Captain, burning the letters 
one by one in the candle. ‘ But, 
Lord! what does it matter? A 
pretty fool I should have looked 
in a witness-box for a breach of 
promise. “Is this your writing, 
sir? Don’t equivocate. Answer 
me, yesorno?” “ It certainly is, 
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my Lord.” “ Read it, Mr. Pump- 
handle.” “My dearest Adelaide, 
I have been thinking over you all 
the night, so that I hardly had 
more than eight hours’ sleep. 
When shall I call you mine?” 
Toorul-loo! ‘ When shall I call 
you my own for ever?” Ho! ho! 
ho! what a rage she will be in!’ 


Captain Perrymont next pro- 
ceeded to make his promised ex- 
periments upon Norah. He gave 
an afternoon party, one of those 
much affected in the neighbour- 
hood, where a luncheon at four 
allowed the abolition of dinner 
and dress, and supper afterwards. 
It was a strange old house, that 
of the Perrymonts. A tower, like 
one of the Peels of Northumber- 
land, once a little fortress near 
the coast, had tacked on to one 
side of it a small Elizabethan 
house, with diamond lattices, tall 
gables, and much wood carving. 
This was now the servants’ quar- 
ters. On the other side was a 
stately house, warm, comfortable, 
and ugly, of Queen Anne’s date, 
practically belonging to Frank 
Perrymont, because the Captain 
lived in the tower. In front was 
@ lawn, and round the house stood 
what was called the park, but it 
was of small dimensions, though 
planted with trees and laid out to 
the best advantage. It was five 
miles from Esbrough, and the 
Captain’s works were to be seen, 
when the wind blew from the 
west so as to drive the smoke in 
the opposite direction, plainly in 
the distance. And it gave him 
no pain that next to his works 
stood those of Mr. Bayliss, bigger 
than his own, and belonging to a 
richer man. 

He detached Miss Ferens from 
the croquet players, and led her 
for a walk about the grounds, 
talking of Norah. 

‘ She is a prize for a duke, my 
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dear Miss Ferens,’ he said in his 
grandest manner. ‘ There is no 
man who ought not to be proud 
in marrying Miss Cuolahan— 
Norah, I may call her, to you.’ 

‘She has not the accident of 
birth,’ said Miss Ferens, ‘ but she 
has everything else.’ 

* Not fortune, my dear lady.’ 

* She will have all that I have. 
It is not a great fortune, but it is 
something.’ 

‘I wish I was five-and-twenty. 
It is hard upon us old fellows, 
Miss Ferens, to see these angels of 
beauty, and feel that they are out 
of your reach.’ 

‘ Captain Perrymont, you have 
married once, and you have had 
your share of youth and beauty. 
Be content. Besides, it is absurd 
that a man cannot see a pretty 
girl without talking nonsense 
about her. It would make you no 
happier if you could take Norah 
in your arms and kiss her at 
once.’ 

The Captain gave her a funny 
look. Make him no happier to 
take the girl in his arms and kiss 
and cuddle her? Good heavens! 
to think of the senseless nature of 
elderly womankind. 

After luncheon, at which he did 
the honours in the most stately 
style, for he was proud of being at 
the head of his own table, and 
that a well-appointed one, he left 
the rest of his guests to stroll 
about, and attached himself to 
Norah. Frank, disappointed, be- 
gan to turn over music with Ella 
Bayliss. 

‘ Play something, Frank,’ said 
his father. ‘My son plays the 
flute with remarkable sweetness, 
Miss Cuolahan—very remarkable 
sweetness. Did you ever hear 
him ? 

Frank, bending over the port- 
folio, blushed, but no one saw 
him. 

* Oh, yes!’ said Norah, in her 
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frank way. ‘I heard him the 
other night. He was spending the 
evening with my father, and 
played to us.’ 

Ella looked up, radiant. Frank, 
then, was in love with Norah. 

‘Come, Miss Cuolahan,’ said 
the Captain, ‘and I will show you 
my den, where I work.’ 

He led her to the tower. On 
the first floor, raised by a dozen 
steps from the ground, was his 
own bedroom, a camp bed stand- 
ing in the corner, and rows of 
books round the walls. That was 
all the furniture, save a sword 
hung above the bed, and the model 
of a ship. 

‘My sword,’ said the Captain. 
* It hasn’t seen much fighting, but 
it has seen some. I left the service 
before the Crimean war. Here is 
a model of my last ship. Ah! she 
was a beauty of the old school. 
Look at her lines. Look at her 
rig. Look at her stern. And to 
think that ironclads have conie 
into fashion, and torpedoes been 
invented! My dear young lady, 
though I am a man of science, I 
am also a sailor, and it is enough 
to break my heart. Come up- 
stairs.’ 

Up a stair so steep as to be 
almost a ladder, the Captain con- 
ducted his guest. She found her- 
self, at the top, in a circular room 
round which shelves ran, laden 
with countless bottles. A few 
books lay on the table in the 
centre. Where should have been 
the fireplace was a furnace. Cu- 
rious diagrams lay about on 
chairs, marked with figures in 
black and red, signs which might 
mean anything. 

‘You are looking at my horo- 
scopes,’ said the Captain. 

* What are horoscopes ?” 

* They are calculations, founded 
on an ancient science as old as the 
Chaldeans, of which I am almost 
the only scholar left in England. 
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This is my own. I calculated it a 
few years ago. It contains a prog- 
nostication of my wife’s early 
death and my own great good 
fortune.’ 

‘But your wife had died first, 
and your fortune had come before 
the prognostication was made. Is 
that prophesying, Captain Perry- 
mont ?” 

‘ What does it matter, if the 
nativity comes true, when it is 
calculated ? returned the astrolo- 
ger. ‘ Well now, Miss Cuolahan, 
here is your own nativity. I only 
calculated that a few days ago. You 
are nineteen. You have all your 
life before you. Shall I read it to 
you ?’ 

‘If it is a lucky life,’ said 
Norah, hesitating. ‘ But, Captain 
Perrymont, is it not wicked ?” 

‘ Nothing in nature is wicked. 
The secrets of nature are open to 
all who are able to read them. 
There are few who can—but I am 
one.’ 

‘Why do you not teach your 
own son, and Jack ? asked Norah. 

‘ Because you must find a person 
able to understand and to reve- 
rence: and my son does neither 
the one nor the other. As for 
young Mr. Armstrong, your bro- 
ther——’ 

* He is not my brother, Captain 
Perrymont.’ 

*‘ No—I know. Well, he is de- 
voted to nature in quite another 
aspect. He is a mechanician. Such 
men are useful, in their genera- 
tion. But their genius is a waste 
of force, compared with the power 
which I, and men like me, will one 
day bring to bear on the relations 
of man to the laws of creation. 

‘ But about my nativity? I am 
curious.’ 

‘I am glad that you are not 
afraid. It is here. I find that you 
were born on the——’ 

* You were told all that. Pass 
on to the future.’ 
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* You will marry. You will be 
happy. I am not quite certain 
whom you will marry. Something 
seems to interfere.’ 

‘If I am to be happy,’ mur- 
mured the girl, ‘I know whom I 
shall marry.’ 

Captain Perrymont took his 
eye-glasses off his nose and laid 
down the document. 

‘ Is Miss Cuolahan engaged ?’ he 
asked. 

‘ No, sir,’ said Norah. ‘ And you 
have no right to ask the question.’ 

‘Pardon me. I have not,’ he 
returned. ‘Only, I am a man a 
great deal older than you, my dear 
young lady, and I took the privi- 
lege of my years. Pray forgive 
me.’ 

‘I forgive 
smniling. 

‘ Is—let me ask a question or 
-two. It is not mere idle curiosity. 
Is—is——’ The Captain’s power 
of making experiments seemed to 
be eclipsed for the moment, for he 
stammered painfully. ‘ Miss Cuo- 
laban, I have observed a certain 
leaning, in your direction, on the 
part of a—a young man—an ex- 
tremely young man, in whom I 
take an interest.’ 

‘ I cannot answer enigmas,’ said 
Norah. 

‘He is a rich young man, the 
son of a rich man.’ 

‘Oh! then it isn’t—’ inter- 
rupted the girl, ungrammatically. 

‘ In fact,’ said the Captain, grow- 
ing desperate, ‘ itis my own son, 
Frank.’ 

‘Captain Perrymont, did your 
son ask you to speak to me?’ 

‘No—thatis—you see—I know.’ 

‘ Then, if he did not, I can an- 
swer you. It is impossible, abso- 
Intcly impossible, that I could 
ever listen to your son. Do not 
mistake me. I like him very much. 
He is very nice, and I am sure he 
is good. But I could not, oh! I 
could not think of marrying him.’ 


you,’ she said, 
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The Captain’s face beamed with 
satisfaction. 

‘I always thought) that Frank 
was a jackanapes,’ he said. ‘ He is 
too young, is he not?’ 

‘ Much too young,’ said Norah, 
in great confusion, and hardly 
knowing what she said. 

‘ What you want,’ pursued Cap- 
tain Perrymont, ‘is an older, a 
steadier man—eh? one whose 
habits are fixed; a man of 
good position: perhaps a little 
elderly.’ 

‘Oh! I don’t know what I 
want,’ said Norah impatiently. ‘I 
want nothing.’ 

* MissCuolahan,’ he began again, 
in a solemn voice. 

‘I shall go downstairs, I think, 
and join the others,’ said Norah 
quickly. 

‘One moment, pray—only one 
moment. Miss Cuolahan—Norah, 
if the love of Frank’s father can 
make you happy, take it and be 
his wife.’ 

Norah looked him straight in 
the face. She neither laughed, nor 
cried, nor blushed. 

‘I take it very kindly of you, 
Captain Perrymont. You have an 
interest in me, and you think I 
am unprotected and friendless. 
That is not so, indeed. I am not 
afraid for myself. As I cannot 
marry your son, you think I might 
marry you, just to assure me a 
home. It is good of you; but of 
course I can only say that I thank 
you—and—and——’ 

The Captain recovered himself 
at once. Without the least appa- 
rent emotion, he opened his arms 
upon the air as if to get rid of an 
unpleasant subject. 

‘You refuse, Miss Cuolahan. 
Well—it is not quite what you 
think. I persuaded myself that 
I loved you. I believe I do, too, 
but I shall see after a while. You 
are so pretty and so clever, and 
so different from the girls one 




















meets, that really I think there is 
some excuse for the folly of an 
old boy like me. Shake hands, 
my dear, and don’t tell Frank, or 
anybody else. Well, well. That 
is finished. Of course I can’t have 
two lives, any more than other 
people, till I’ve finished my work 
here. Then, indeed—would peren- 
nial youth and boundless wealth 
tempt you, child? Should you 
like to keep your health and 
beauty and to have everything 
that gold can procure for you? 
That is what I can offer you, but 
not yet, not yet.’ 

‘That is your dream, Captain 
Perrymont. Are you going to 
make gold out of those pots and 
pans?’ 

‘My dream indeed. And as 
yet I seem only on the threshold. 
See. Here are all the books ever 
written—that I could hear of—on 
the subject. This old French 
poet gives the secret in a ballad, 
but I am too thick to understand. 
Cornelius gives the secret in an 
enigma, but I cannot read it. 
Albertus tells it a dozen times over 
in his books to those who have 
been initiated. I have searched 
everywhere for the Rosicrucians, 
but it is no use. I have gone to 
spirit-compellers, but their utter- 
ances have helped me in no way. 
Love, indeed, forme? Why, my 
dear girl, I spend the whole day 
and half the night in this tower. 
Some day I shall die here. What 
an ass lam! What an ass I am, 
to be sure! And so you can’t 
marry Frank, eh? Well, what 
must he do? Go away, to cure 
himself?’ 

‘Not at all. I will cure him. 
And he must marry Ella Bayliss. 
Think how rich you will be, then ; 
and you can lock up the labora- 
tory door and go outside among 
the flowers for the rest of your 
life.’ 

‘Go, girl,’ said the Captain, in 
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good temper. ‘Go—you have no 
mind for science. Give me a kiss, 
you wilful queen, and be very glad 
you said no to an old donkey.’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Miss Fgrens could hardly under- 
stand the difference that a few 
months had made in Norah. The 
girl, who was only a girl, had be- 
come a woman: all her fun and 
frolic had gone out of her: she 
was grave, staid, sober. Life was 
serious for her, since the day when 
Jack had spoken. It is so with 
women: love awakens love: what 
was before only a vague inclina- 
tion, an unsatisfied unknown de- 
sire, an incomprehensible restless- 
ness, becomes a fierce flame of pas- 
sion, when the man has told what 
is in his heart: and not before. 
Girls do not fallin love: they have 
preferences: they think one man 
better than another: but not until 
the man they ‘fancy,’ to use the 
homely phrase, comes, do they 
permit the full current of love to 
flow through their veins. Love 
springs full born in the brain of a 
man, like Athéné in the brain of 
Zeus: love,a tiny infant at first, 
in the heart of a woman, stretches 
out vague hands here and there, 
catching feebly at unknown dis- 
tances, till the magician, Speech, 
gives it knowledge, power, and 
ripeness. Norah was in love, be- 
cause Jack had spoken. She had 
loved him always, she said: but 
what was her love when Jack was 
a sort of brother, compared to 
that which now filled all her heart, 
and made life a sweet, intelligible, 
serious whole? Then she had 
learned more of the world. In 
Esbrough the grades of a society 
essentially bourgeois amused and 
interested her. Unlike that quiet 
Bedesbury aisle, where a few 
2D 
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cathedral dignitaries made all the 
set, the Esbrough people had their 
fierce jealousies and bickerings. 
People looked with jealousy 
amounting to a divine wrath on 
the girl whose father was nothing, 
positively lower than nothing, on 
whom they could not afford to call, 
going everywhere, and into the 
best. It was not only that the 
Bayliss and Perrymont carriages 
were seen at the cottage door, it 
was more than that. Miss Ferens 
from Bedesbury came to stay with 
her: the Bishop called: Mr. For- 
teseue called: all sorts of great 
people called: and then they 
tossed their heads and wondered 
what became of the collector while 
all these grand people came to see 
his daughter. The collector ef- 
faced himself. To be sure, he was 
generally engaged on his business 
all the day: but if not, he was 
careful not to obtrude his presence 
among people who did not come 
to see him, but his guest and 
his daughter. Only he made 
an exception in favour of Mr. 
Fortescue, his old friend, whom 
he welcomed himself, and who, 
indeed, came to see him as much 
as his daughter. 

About this time, too, Myles 
became restless. If you put the 
Bedouin Arab into a town, he lies 
about for a few days, happy in the 
change: but if you keep him too 
long, he begins to pine for the 
fresh free air of the desert. Myles 
had been a wanderer and an Arab 
for a good many years. While 
Jack was with him, he was con- 
tent to be a dweller among houses; 
was proud, too, of a newly-gained 
respectability: but when Jack was 
gone, there was nobody, not even 
his daughter, to whom he could 
pour out his soul. Norah taught 
him: in every action, in every 
gesture, in every word, he recog- 
nised in the girl the existence of 
a world of thought, on. whose 


threshold he was standing, with a 
sort of wonder and curiosity. He 
learned many things from her, but 
he could not talk toher. Between 
her and himself there seemed to be 
some hedge, too tall for him to 
look over. And if he tried to open 
his heart it was timidly, and with 
a fear that he should say some- 
thing that would make her 
ashamed of him. This was Myles’s 
great terror, that she should be 
ashamed of him. Then came Miss 
Ferens, in whose presence he was 
constrained and stiff, because she 
knew the dreadful past. 

‘Don’t tell her, Miss Ferens, 
ma’am,’ he whispered in an 
agitated voice. ‘ Don’t tell her.’ 

She knew what he meant and 
renewed her promise. And then 
there came upon him, like a wave, 
the desire to be once more upon 
the road, if only for a week. He 
grew restless: he prowled about 
the house after dark, instead of 
sitting at home, as he had been 
wont to do. 

‘Ican’t help it, alaunah,’ he 
said one night, when Norah came 
out and found him marching back- 
wards and forwards in the road. 
‘Ican’t help it; but the desire’s 
strong upon me to go back to the 
old life.’ 

* Not, and leave me, father ? 

‘That’s it, my darlin’, that’s 
what keeps me here. I can’t leave 
you. It’s ungrateful to think of 
it. It’s a cruel wrong I’d do you. 
But I can’t sleep at night; and all 
day long I think of the green 
fields, and the road, and the 
evenings, and the story-tellin’, and 
—oh! Norah, my angel, that’s 
sent by the blessed Lord to bring 
me to heaven, I’m sickening to see 
them all again.’ 

‘ Then why not go, father? You 
can get a holiday for a month. 
Leave Miss Ferens to take care of 
me, and go.’ 

He gasped at the chance, and 
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thinking, when he went to bed, of 
the old life to begin again, slept 
soundly. 

Something happened which kept 
him in Esbrough for awhile. For 
one morning, while Miss Ferens 
and Norah were sitting at work in 
Norah’s room, there came along 
the road a miserable old man. A 
disgraceful old man; an old man 
all in rags, dirt, and tatters; a 
mumbling old man, one who shook 
his head from side to side, and had 
protruding lipsthat trembled when 
he talked to himself; an old man 
with flowing white hair. After 
him followed a tail of boys, hoot- 
ing and cheering. And at sight 
of that horrible old man Norah 
rushed out of the room, and before 
Miss Ferens had recovered her 
surprise, had him into the house, 
and on a chair, still feebly mur- 
muring and muttering. 

‘ Hush, dear,’she said. ‘ Don’t 
say anything. Only get me some 
milk, if there is any. It is the 
best thing for him.’ 

Miss Ferens got a cup of milk, 
which the poor old creature swal- 
lowed eagerly, and then looked 
about the room. 

‘Its a man named Cardiff, 
Norah whispered. ‘ It is he who 
tried to murder Jack. He is old 
and half mad.’ 

‘ Cardiff's my name,’ he bawled 
out loud. ‘And I’m not ashamed 
of it. Captain Cardiff, General 
Cardiff, Gentleman Cardiff, Prince 
of all the road—Cardiffs my 
name.’ 

Then his voice dropped sud- 
denly to a whisper. 

‘He’s after me, Miss Norah— 
he’s after me again: all the same 
as when I came here last. Oh! I re- 
member—when you gave me food 
and drink . . . ah! it’s years ago 
... years ago... years ago. 
He’s after me again.’ 

‘ He’s dangerous, dear,’ whis- 
pered Miss Ferens. ‘ What can we 


do for him? Can’t you persuade 
him to go?’ 

‘ Not yet, dear. Wait a little.’ 

‘ He’s after me, Miss Norah— 
the boy I murdered. I can’t keep 
away from Esbrough. And I came 
back to see the place, and I can’t 
find it. You know all about it: 
you know everything. I tied him 
hard and fast, the pretty boy, to 
the ribs of the old barge, and the 
tide came up, and came up, and 
came up—and he never cried and 
never asked for mercy: and I 
drank up all the rum in the bottle, 
and went to sleep and forgot him. 
And when I awoke in the morning 
it was broad daylight, and the tide 
was gone out, and the wreck too— 
and he was drowned. I murdered 
him. And I want to see the place 
where I did it. And I can’t find 
it—I can’t find it. . . . The boys 
throw stones at me. They call me 
names. If they knew they would 
kill me too. Don’t tell them!’ he 
cried, in an ecstasy of terror. 
‘Don’t tell them, Miss Norah, or 
they'll murder me too. And I’m 
too young to die—because I 
haven’t repented yet. If I could 
find the place where I did it, I 
should be able to repent. But I 
can’t. It isn’t there: they’ve taken 
it away; and somehow I can’t 
rightly remember.’ 

‘ Suppose,’ said Norah, ‘ that he 
wasn’t dead, after all ?” 

‘Don’t talk damned nonsense!’ 
he answered in a rough voice; 
‘ because I did it,I tell you. Some 
time ago, I saw somebody like him 
—I don’t know where: I think it 
Was somewhere near you, Miss 
Norah. I remember your name. 
Oh! yes... Ha! ha! ha! I 
remember you. You gave me cold 
mutton, and then I thought I 
would rob you of your purse—and 
did it. Ha! ha! Cardiff Jack 
must keep up his reputation.’ 

It is a curious psychological 
fact that he forgot the crimes he 
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had actually committed, and re- 
membered only those he had in- 
tended to commit. 

‘ There was a young fellow like 
little Jack Armstrong, only big 
and strong. I hated him. I got 
the men to kill him with stones. 
Serve him right. But I wish I 
hadn’t murdered the poor little 
boy. Because I can’t get away 
from him. He drives me always 
back here. And it’s through him 
that I can’t think. And it’s him 
that’s brought me to trouble. I’ve 
had nothing but trouble ever since 
I murdered him. That wasa bad 
day, Gentleman Cardiff: that was 
a bad day.’ 

He went on maundering, the two 
women looking on helplessly. Pre- 
sently he stopped, and dropping 
his head between his hands, fell 
fast asleep. 

‘ What on earth shall we do, 
Norah ? 

* We must send for the doctor, 
dear, and get a nurse.’ 

They did so, the man slumber- 
ing tranquilly. 

In the afternoon the nurse and 
the doctor came. They undressed 
the poor old creature, washed him, 
and put him to bed. When Myles 
came home, Norah told him of his 
guest. He at once proposed that 
Mr. Cardiff should be transferred 
to the curbstone, to lie there till he 
died. 

* *Tis he,’ he cried, ‘ that nearly 
murdered Jack. Norah, have you 
gotno love for poor Jack, that you’ll 
harbour his murderer? ‘Tis he 
that I thrashed. Look—here’s the 
cut I got against his teeth. I told 
Mr. Fortescue that I would for- 
give him, when I’d hammered him, 
and not till then. "Tis he that 
drove Jack out of the works and 
away among the foreigners; and 
Lord knows when I’ll see him again. 
Norah, I didn’t think it of you. You, 
that should have turned upon him 
and driven him down the road 


with the boys throwin’ stones, and 
the men duckin’ him in the horse- 
pond: you that should have 
laughed at every misfortune.’ 

‘ Father !’ Norah cried hoarsely, 
‘remember what you said last 
night.’ 

‘ What did I say, alaunah ?” 

* You said, dear, that God had 
sent me to bring you to heaven. 
God help us both, if that is the 
way I have done my duty.’ 

‘ What is it at all, my daughter?’ 

‘ Father, forgive us our sins, as 
we forgive those that sin against 
us and against the ones we love,’ 
said the girl. 

Myles was silent for awhile. 

‘I can’t, Norah, my sunshine. 
I can’t. I’d try to, but I can’t. 
When I think of the night I 
wandered about the shore looking 
for Jack, crying for Jack, and 
found him in the boat in the 
morning, more dead than alive— 
I can’t, Norah. But have it your 
own way. Only don’t ask me yet. 
For I am not able to do it. Let 
me see him.’ 

He was lying asleep,as peacefully 
as a child, this robber and mur- 
derer. Sleep had smoothed out 
the lines of his face: his mouth 
was pursed in a gentle smile. 

* Look at him,’ murmured Myles. 
‘ Only to look at him, Miss Ferens, 
that’s the biggest rogue in all 
England. He’s the king of rogues. 
There’s nobody to touch him. I 
knew him well, once.’ 

‘Mr. Cuolahan,’ returned Miss 
Ferens. ‘ Do not recall too much.’ 

Myles collapsed, and suffered 
himself to be led away. 

In the middle of the night 
Norah was awakened by a cautious 
step. She wrapped a dressing- 
gown round her and hurried out. 
As she suspected, Mr. Cardiff, in 
the only robe they had left him 
with, was slowly creeping down 
the stairs. He carried a candle. 
She followed him. He went first 














into Jack’s room, which was pitch 
dark. Then he came out, armed 
with a long chisel, the first thing 
he came across, and made for the 
kitchen. Norah followed him still, 
with a stiffening of her nerves. 
He placed the candle on the table 
and began to hunt about the room. 
Norah stepped towards him, and 
caught him by the arm. 

‘What do you want, Mr. Car- 
diff ? 

‘Drink!’ he replied. ‘ Drink! 
Give me drink. I will have it!’ 

‘There is water,’ she said, 
pouring him out a glass from a 
jug. ‘ Drink that.’ 

‘Put some rum in it. 
some rum in it. I will have it. 
I know who you are. You are 
Miss Norah. I know well. I 
forget how I know. It’s night, 
and there’s no one else in the 
house. Give me rum, or I will 
kill you.’ 

‘You will not kill me,’ replied 
the girl, looking him full in the 
face. ‘And I will not give you 
any spirits. Go to bed, Mr. Car- 
diff, and be ashamed of yourself.’ 

‘I must have drink. Give me 
beer, give me whisky, give me 
rum, give me anything. I must 
have it. Drink makes me young: 
drink makes me forget: drink 
makes me remember : drink makes 
me happy. Give me drink, I say.’ 

‘You had best not raise your 
voice,’ said Norah, ‘or you will 
wake my father.’ 

‘The nurse is asleep,’ he went 
on, chuckling to himself. ‘I’ve 
been in hospitals, and I know a 
nurse when I see her. She's 
asleep, and hereI am. Now then, 
I’m not afraid of you. Give me 
the drink, before I get desperate.’ 

‘ Mr. Cardiff,’ she replied, ‘ you 
are an old man. Think how you 
murdered the little boy—the poor 
little boy.’ 

‘I want to forget it. 
the bottle ? 
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‘You cannot forget it. Every 
day he follows you: every night 
you hear his voice at your bed- 
side: you see his eyes in the 
darkness.’ 

He groaned, and dropped the 
chisel. 

Norah adroitly put her foot on 
it, and drew it under the folds of 
her dress. 

‘You have that crime upon 
your mind. The time will come 
when you will be laid upon a sick 
bed, unable to move. You will 
have no drink there: you will be 
unable to escape the voice of con- 
science : you will be ill, weak, and 
dying. And that boy’s murder will 
be heavier than any lead. And 
there will be no one to help you.’ 

He stood shivering in every 
limb. : 

‘ And you want to bring another 
murder upon your head. Wretched 
man! is not one enough ? 

‘It is too much. Oh! for 
mercy’s sake, help me to forget.’ 

‘I will. Kneel down with me, 
and say what I say.’ 

They knelt: this poor old har- 
dened tramp, on whose conscience 
every conceivable crime lay like a 
leaden cowl, and the fresh, inno- 
cent girl, who knew nothing of sin 
but what she had read. They knelt, 
and the old villain, whose mind 
was weak and wandering, seemed 
to remember something about the 
talisman of virtue and innocence, 
for he followed in a low voice, and 
word for word, while she pleaded 


for mercy and forgiveness. When 
she had finished, she rose. 
‘God hears all we say. You 


have told God that you repent, 
and are sorry. Take care you tell 
Him no lies, or it will be worse 
for you. Go now to bed, and 
sleep. To-night you need have 
no fear. Come upstairs softly, 
for fear of waking the house.’ 

She had no fear of the man 
who a few minutes before would 
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have murdered her, and led the 
way, clothed in her long white 
robe, her bare feet glistening upon 
the stair-carpet, her long hair 
flowing free; and the man follow- 
ing her unclad and bent, feeble and 
unsteady, wondering and dazed. 

She watched him get into bed, 
and sat down by the side of it. 
He tossed and moaned. The 
foolish nurse in her easy-chair 
slept steadily and comfortably. 
Norah laid her hand upon his 
eyes, whispering, ‘God has heard 
our prayer. Think only that you 
repent, and sleep in peace.’ 

He turned his face upon the 
pillow—was it in faith, or was it 
in fatigue ?—and slept again. 

When the nurse awoke, Norah 
left him, and, went to bed. But 
in the morning they found their 
patient in a fever, and raving. 
Norah told the doctor what had 
happened. 

* My dear young lady, you might 
have been murdered. The man 
has got delirium tremens.’ 

So Myles had to put off his 
holiday, and watched by the bed- 
side of his enemy, who fought and 
wrestled with the devils that pos- 
sessed him. 

After a week he suddenly got 
better, and began to talk. Norah, 
listening to his foolish prattle, 
heard him go backwards through 
his life. He began with his evil 
life on the road, and talked wild 
nonsense which she did not under- 
stand. After a time he began to 
talk of the army: then of Oxford 
—when Norah discovered that he 
was a gentleman by birth: and 
then of school life. And then he 
stopped: seemed to recover his 
senses: picked up his strength, 
and asked to be allowed to dress 
and walk about again. 

They dressed him and brought 
him downstairs. He was now 
the most delightful-looking old 
man possible to imagine. His 
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hair was long, and of that soft, 
creamy white which is almost 
pathetic; his mouth was singu- 
larly soft and sweet; his eyes 
were of a limpid blue; there were 
no ugly lines about his face; his 
nose, which had been swollen with 
drink before his illness, was fine 
now, and delicate in its shape; 
his chin was sharp and cleanly 
shaped; his face was smooth- 
shaven. Strange to say, too, his 
manners were perfect, though a little 
deferent and hesitating. This was 
explained presently, when they 
understood that his memory hav- 
ing carried him faithfully back to 
the period when he was fourteen 
years of age, stopped there, and 
left the after part of his life a 
blank. Mr. Cardiff was only a 
boy of fourteen. What had hap- 
pened after that age he forgot; 
could not possibly recall—made 
no effort to recall—not any more 
than a boy at Eton could try to 
think of a possible past future, a 
paulo-post future, in which he was 
sixty. They called him Mr. Car- 
diff, but he made no reply. This 
astonished them; but after dis- 
covering gradually what had be- 
fallen him, Miss Ferens thought of 
asking him his name. 

‘I am Arthur Vyvyan Dims- 
dale,’ he answered with the sweet- 
est possible blush. 

‘We must call him Arthur,’ 
said Norah. ‘Father, you see 
that we have a new member of 
our family.’ 

There was no fear of him; the 
doctor told them, that such as he 
was now, he- would probably re- 
main till the end came; he showed 
no vices—he spoke gently and 
nicely—he drank water cheer- 
fully—he was delighted to be sent 
on messages—he would go and 
buy things for them—he would 
dig in the garden, and manifested 
a fine taste for flowers; only he 
could not bear the sight of a book, 
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and never wanted to read any- 
thing. When any one noticed 
him, he would blush and laugh, 
like a sensitive boy; he never 
lost his temper—never was dis- 
contented, never sulky. ‘ Alto- 
gether,’ as Miss Ferens said, ‘ the 
only boy that was ever tolerable.’ 

No one in Esbrough recognised 
in him the fine delegate from the 
United States who egged on the 
workmen to attack young Mr. 
Armstrong; nor did any of the 
boys remember in him the grue- 
some, tottering old man they had 
chivied through the streets as 
joyously as the children in Man- 
soul, since the deliverance of that 
city, are reported to chivy any 
unfortunate waif and stray from 
the camp of Diabolus. 

Once Norah was reading from a 
paper anaccount of some cruel deed. 

The ‘ boy ’ interrupted her. 

‘Norah,’ he said, ‘don’t read 
any more. How can people be so 
wicked? It is too dreadful -to 
think of.’ 

Evidently a carefully and deli- 
cately reared boy. 

Then Myles, this event having 
turned out satisfactorily, grew 
restless again. He was ashamed 
-of his restlessness; tried to put it 
down to the score of ill-health, 
which was absurd, as he had 
never a day’s illness since the 
well-nigh fatal attack of delirium, 
and made his own life a burden 
to himself. Miss Ferens watched 
him with keen eyes. 

* Men are so,’ she said to Norah. 
* We are content to go on quietly, 
the days following one another 
placidly, with no change. But 
men are different: they want ex- 
-citement and change. I have 
read that men in colonies and 
quiet country towns go mad 
sometimes for want of variety in 
' their lives.’ 

‘What am I to do” asked 
Norah. ‘I talk to him; but it 
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never seems to me that I talk with 
him. He listens, and that is all. 
My poor father! can we not send 
him somewhere all by himself ?’ 

‘ We will let him do what he likes 
for a month,’ said Miss Ferens, 
who had a quiet talk with Myles; 
the result being that he slipped 
out of the house, one fine morning 
in October, his faithful old stick 
in his hand, and a bag at his back 
containing his simple toilette ma- 
terials, and disappeared, leaving 
the cottage in charge of Miss 
Ferens and Norah—and the boy, 
now the most docile, quiet, and 
genial of all boys. 

After a week he came back 
again, a little weather-beaten about 
the face, his grizzled locks a little 
longer, and with an expression of 
the most profound disappointment. 

Norah asked no questions ; but 
after dinner, over his coffee, Myles 
opened his heart. 

‘Norah, my princess! you 
haven’t asked me why I came back 
80 soon.’ 

* We waited for you to tell us, 
father.’ 

‘I’ve nothing to tell, Norah; 
that is, I’ve everything to tell, but 
I don’t know how to tell it. I've 
been to the old places, and among 
the old people, my friends in the 
days when I was a licensed hawker. 
They are the same, but I am dif- 
ferent. I can’t go there any more. 
It’s all you and Jack, I suppose. 
The life that I have been thinking, 
for the last six months, so full of 
pleasure and delight, is gone from 
me. I can’t enjoy it any more. 
What have you done to me, 
alaunah ? 

‘I found the cottagers glad to 
see me, but their ways are coarse 
and rough. Fancy me, Myles Cuo- 
lahan, finding anything coarse 
and rough. They came to their 
doors to welcome me; they gave 
me their best, poor things, but I 
did not enjoy it. They wanted 
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me to sing and tell them stories, 
and I was glum and uncomfortable. 
Then I went into the towns. 
Norah, my dear, Miss Ferens, you 
won’t need to be told that I 
couldn’t stand the towns. It was 
all over again. There was another 
Cardiff Jack—I beg your pardon,’ 
he turned to ‘ the boy.’ 

‘Why do you beg my pardon, 
Mr.Cuolahan?’ answered the young 
gentleman with the grey hair. ‘I 
do not know any Cardiff Jack.’ 

‘No, I suppose you don’t,’ 
returned Myles, with a smile. 
‘How should you? Well, there 
was our old friend, and there was 
another, General Duckett, and 
some other rogues and villains, 
trading on honest people. And to 
think that once I sat down among 
them all, thinking no wrong, and 
never troubled my head about what 
they did nor how they lived, pro- 
vided they were good company. 
There were women among them. 
God forgive me, Norah. But when 
I thought of you and Miss Ferens 
here, and the things I have heard 
from you both, I could have got 
up and left the house. It’s sick 
and sad I am to think of what the 
world is like. And me to be in it 
so long, and never to know it till 
now. I’ve done with roaming. 
Henceforth I sit at home, if the 
Lord will.” He was silent for a 
while. Then he got up, and went 
into Jack’s workshop, whither pre- 
sently Norah followed him. He 
was sitting with his pipe in his 
mouth on a wooden stool, in an 
attitude of profound reflection. 

Norah crept behind him, unseen, 
and laid her hand on his forehead. 

* It’s only you, darlin’ Norah ?” 

‘ Only me, father,’ she replied, 
pulling back his head, and kissing 
him between the eyes. 

‘I am a pretty sort of man to 
have a daughter like you.’ 

‘Don’t, father; you make me 
unhappy if you talk like that.’ 
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‘ I’ve got all that a man can ask 
for. I’ve got a daughter that’s the 
queen of all women.’ 

‘If you say that again I will 
. . » « I will take your pipe out of 
your mouth.’ 

‘ It’s gone, Norah,’ he replied, 
setting it on the lathe. ‘ It’s gone. 
I’ve got the best of all danghters, 
and the best of all sons, though he’s 
gone away among the foreigners, 
and I’m not content. I must needs 
hanker after the old wild life. 
Oh! Norah, Norah, if you knew 
all the shame and degradation of it 
all . . . That youcan never know.’ 

‘ You were never shamed and 
degraded, father.’ 

‘ Not in any way you can think 
of, dear. But yet... But yet 
. » +» Norah, will you hear your 
father’s confession ?” 

* No, dear, I would rather not.’ 

‘Yes, Norah, for I can’t be 
happy while I think there is a 
secret about me that you might 
find out. Listen, dear, and kiss 
me afterwards if you can. I was 
once a great drunkard. It was 
years ago. Jack knows it. He 
was only nine years old; but he 
saved your life.’ 

‘ Jack saved my life?” 

‘He saved your life, my dear; 
but it was your father who wanted 
to take it.’ 

‘ Oh! father, I cannot believe it.’ 

‘It is true, Norah; it is the 
truth of the blessed Gospels. 
Don’t think that I did not love 
you always. God knows I did. 
But I was mad with the drink; 
and one night I got up, more mad 
than ever, in the middle of the 
night. I saw you and Jack asleep. 
in the moonlight in each other’s. 
arms, and I took the poker to kill 
you both.’ 

‘ Poor Jack!’ said Norah. 

‘ Then I crept across the room 
—1I remember it all so well, though 
I was mad—the poker in my hand, 
and you two, the sweet little 
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children, sound asleep before me. 
To think of it, Norah, to think of 
it ..... Was my heart stone? 
Was my mind filled with the devil? 
..... AndI remember I loved 
you both all the time I was going 
to do it. And then God waked 
up Jack. He stood in front of 
me, my brave boy, his eyes fear- 
less, just as he stood before the 
raging workmen two months ago 
anes And he said nothing, only 
he took me by the arm..... 
Why it might have happened yes- 
terday, so well I remember it all 
It was the blessed .. . .’ 

‘ Not the blessed Virgin, father.’ 

* No, I forgot I was a Prodesdan 
then ; but whoever it was, it was 
some one who made me take the 
pillow for you, and I murdered 
that entirely with the poker .... 
Oh! Norah, Norah ..... And 
the next thing I remember was a 
long day, which seems a year, and 
then I was leaning out of window, 
when Miss Ferens, God bless her, 
pulled me back by the coat-tails, 
and you, that I thought I had 
murdered, was laughing and crow- 
ing in my arms. My darling, 
my Norah...... ’ He sprang to 
his feet, and clasped her in his 
OEM. cc ces ‘When I think of 
it all at night, I cannot do any- 
thing, since you taught me the 
way, but go down upon my knees, 
and praise God for all his mercies.’ 

‘ My poor father!’ said Norah. 
‘ And Miss Ferens knows all ?” 

‘She knows everything, and 
she said she wouldn’t tell; and 
Jack knows everything, and he 
pretends he has forgotten. Norah, 
forgive me.’ 

‘There is nothing to forgive, 
father; but I am thankful to you 
for telling me.’ 

‘It has been on my mind ever 
since I went away all the last 
week. I have seen again the 
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wretchedness that the drink does 
among the people. [had almost for- 
gotten it, Norah. I took the pledge 
the day after from Father Mathew 
himself, and I’ve kept it ever since; 
but that is not enough. Do you 
think I, too, could do something 
for the unhappy men and women, 
like myself, who destroy and waste 
their lives with the poison that 
the public-houses sell them ?’ 

‘Think it over, father. Why 
should you not? But think it over, 
O06 . - sO 3c BR aces 
you have told me all, and I am 
glad, because I honour you now ten 
times as much as ever I did before. 
But don’t talk of it any more. 
Don’t let me hear about it again. 
It is @ past horror. It is a great 
sin, repented of, and forgiven.’ 

‘You think that God forgives 
such sins ?” 

‘Is there any sin that God will 
not forgive? Father, we are 
Christians.’ 

‘ Yes, but you have never sinned.’ 

‘Oh! father, don’t say that. 
You do not know the heart of a 
girl, or you would not say it. 
Leave off thinking me your queen, 
as you call it. Think of me only 
as your daughter, full of faults, 
and only trying to do her best, 
and...and... go on loving 
me. It is love that I want.’ 

‘ And love that you have, my 
angel from Paradise. We all love 
you. I love you with all my heart, 
for I think of you every hour of 
the day; I dream of you every 
hour of the night; all my life is 
yours, Norah. When I pray to 
God, it is for my daughter, who is 
taking me to heaven with her.’ 

‘Father, father, Idon’t deserve it.’ 

‘When I thank God, it is for 
you; and Jack loves you too.’ 

‘Ah! yes,’ murmured the girl, 
her eyes filling with tears, ‘ Jack 
loves me too.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD HABITUE. 


THE OPERA OF THE RUE LEPELLETIER. 


WO singular facts may be 
recorded as connected with 
the history of this theatre, the 
destruction of which, by fire, in 
1873, is still fresh in every one’s 
memory. First, that a building 
intended in 1820 for merely tem- 
porary occupation should have 
been the provisional home of the 
opera for fifty-three years; and, 
secondly, that the last scene on 
which the curtain fell, after a per- 
formance of ‘ Le Prophéte,’ should 
have represented a conflagration. 
Ejfty-three years! What a world 
of memories in that half-century! 
What a galaxy of luminaries, mu- 
sical, vocal, and choregraphic ! 
What managerial changes, from 
the prudish Vicomte Sosthénes de 
la Rochefoucauld to Véron, the 
‘bourgeois de Paris’; from the 
witty and elegant Roqueplan to 
the shrewd and methodical Per- 
rin! That interval shows us the 
really brilliant period of French 
opera, from Nourrit and Malle. 
Falcon to Mdlle. Nilsson and Faure. 
It comprises Rossini at his ze- 
nith; the glorious career of Meyer- 
beer; Auber and his delicious 
‘ Muette’; Donizetti and ‘La Fa- 
vorite’— a golden artistic era, 
whose farewell legacies to pos- 
terity are the ‘Hamlet’ of Am- 
broise Thomas and the ‘Faust’ 
of Gounod. 
* . * * * 
When I first made acquaintance 
with the then Académie Royale, 
afterwards successively ‘ Nationale’ 
and ‘ Impériale’ de Musique, Nour- 
rit was no more, and several of its 
other leading artists had recently 
contracted engagements elsewhere, 
or retired altogether from the 
stage—Mdlle. Falcon among the 


latter. Three, however, of the 
truants, all pre-eminent ‘ pets of 
the ballet,’ I had frequently seen 
in London—Taglioni, Duvernay, 
and Fanny Elssler; but these, as 
somewhat foreign to my subject, 
I must perforce dismiss with the 
briefest possible definition of their 
respective attractions, poetry, fas- 
cination, and charm. 

I can remember old Levasseur, 
then a mere wreck, struggling 
through the part of Fontanarose, 
in ‘ Le Philtre,’ that pleasant little 
opera of Auber, so utterly for- 
gotten since the appropriation of 
its plot and characters by Doni- 
zetti, in his exquisitely melodious 
bijou, the ‘ Elisir d’Amore.’ Malle. 
Nau, a dark-eyed Creole, and the 
favourite pupil of Madame Damo- 
reau, represented the heroine; her 
vocalisation could only be excelled 
by that of Madame Persiani, and 
her high soprano voice had a clear, 
bell-like sweetness, but, as an ac- 
tress, even in her best character— 
Lucia—she was provokingly cold 
and spiritless. The recruiting- 
sergeant was excellently played by 
Massol, the Pietro of ‘ La Muette,’ 
a very valuable member of the 
company, the compass of whose 
voice was so extensive that he has 
been known to undertake on the 
same evening, and in two different 
operas, the parts of tenor and 
baritone. 

I was present, in 1845, at Ma- 
dame Dorus Gras’s farewell benefit, 
on which occasion she sang Alice, 
in ‘ Robert le Diable.’ As far as 
mechanical power of execution 
went, she left little or nothing 
to be desired, and could dwell on 
a note as long, if not longer, than 
Grisi herself; but there was such 
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an unvarying monotony, such a 
total absence of life in her tone 
and delivery that her share in the 
superb trio had — dramatically 
speaking—no more effect on the 
audience than if she had been 
placidly warbling ‘ Ah, vous dirai- 
je, maman!’ or ‘Au clair de la 
lune.’ In this opera Mdlle. Louise 
Fitzjames personated the abbess 
for the two hundred and thirtieth 
time; she was extremely tall and 
unconscionably thin, and involun- 
tarily reminded one of a mush- 
room surmounted by a hop-pole. 
Apropos of ‘ Robert Ie Diable, 
it may not be uninteresting to my 
readers to know Mendelssohn’s 
opinion of the music, though they 
will probably protest, and with 
reason, against so sweeping and 
undeserved a censure. The fol- 
lowing passage is translated, word 
for word, from a long and inter- 
esting unpublished letter in my 
ion, dated from Berlin, 
September 4, 1832, and addressed 
to Madame Kiené in Paris, and 
requires no further comment. ‘It 
is probably the worst music that 
has been composed up to Septem- 
ber 1832. Here (in Berlin) they 
have given Meyerbeer a fine title; 
meanwhile they have left off play- 
ing his opera, and, on this con- 
dition, they are at liberty to con- 
fer on him every possible dis- 
tinction.’ 
” * * * * 
Two very pleasing danseuses 
were Mdlle. Pauline Leroux and 
Mdlle. Adéle Dumilatre; the first 
of these was remarkable for the 
precision and finish of her style, 
the second for her surprising light- 
ness and agility. But neither 
could be named in the same breath 
with that most bewitching of all 
dallerine, the blue-eyed, fair-haired 
Carlotta Grisi, combining the po- 
etic grace of Taglioni with her 
own irresistibly fascinating naiveté. 
Whether in her ethereal creation 
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of Giselle, in ‘ La Péri,’ or in that 
most joyous of all ballets, past, 
present, and to come, ‘ Le Diable 
& Quatre’ (I fancy I see her still 
rivalling in piquant vivacity that 
arch little sorceress Maria!), she 
was alike unapproached and unap- 
proachable. Ido not often quote 
from myself, but I find the fol- 
lowing lines ‘ convaynient’; and 
you know, gentle reader, ‘On 
prend son bien (if it be a bien!) 
ou on le trouve.’ My only ex- 
cuse is that they were written 
twenty years ago :— 


‘Oh, Carlotta! who e’er in a fortunate 
hour 
Of thy love-breathing smile felt the 
magical power, 
Without longing to sip, like the bee 
from the rose, 
The rare fragrance thy red lips so coyly 
disclose ! 
Who e’er gazed on thy slender and 
fairy-like form, 
Rife with Phidian grace, yet with life’s 
summer warm, 
_ Without wishing—a wish perhaps 
wrong, perhaps silly— 
Thou fairest of Wilis, to be thy sweet 
Willy? 
~*~ 


- * - * 


During that eventful period of 
Louis Philippe’s reign ‘when the 
question of peace or war between 
England and France hung on a 
thread, Halévy’s ‘Charles VL.,’ with 
its celebrated chorus, ‘Guerre aux 
tyrans! Jamais, jamais en France, 
jamais l’Anglais ne régnera!’ 
(which, by-the-way, was intro- 
duced into ‘Nemesis’ at the Strand 
Theatre) was a windfall to the 
treasury, the receipts on every night 
of its performance being enor- 
mous. So impatient were the pit 
and gallery for the popular war- 
cry, that on one occasion I re- 
member the stage-manager being 
obliged to appear and politely in- 
form the audience, who had been 
shouting and howling ever since 
the rising of the curtain, that the 
chorus could not possibly be sung 
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until the second act. But, inde- 
pendently of this particular at- 
traction, the opera, though not 
one of Halévy’s best, was well 
worth listening to, were it only on 
account of the famous duet, ‘ Ba- 
taille!’ between Barroilhet and 
Madame Stoltz. With the excep- 
tions of Ronconi and Faure, I 
doubt whether the present century 
has possessed a more accomplished 
baritone or a more thorough artist 
than Barroilhet. His voice, though 
rather metallic in tone, was re- 
markable for extent and purity, 
and his singing was wholly free 
from the spasmodic quivering in 
which Tamburini was wont to 
indulge. As an actor he lacked 
grace, and his long arms gave one 
the idea of a telegraph in motion; 
but his conception of character 
and general make-up were s0 
admirably correct that, whatever 
might be the part, serious or 
comic, intrusted to him, he invari- 
ably merged his own individuality 
in that of the person represented, 
or, as has been pithily observed, 
‘Il entrait carrément dans la peau 
du bonhomme.’ 

I must own to a very great 
partiality for Madame Stoltz, one 
of the most genuine dramatic 
vocalists of her day, and as good 
an actress as she was a singer. 
Her voice, as flexible as it was 
powerful, extended from soprano 
to contralto; its only defect was 
a certain shrillness in the upper 
notes, which, however, her rare 
musical skill and impassioned 
delivery rendered almost imper- 
ceptible. Her Leonora in ‘La 
Favorite’ (and I may say as much 
for Barroilhet’s Alphonse) still 
remains unrivalled; her despair- 
ing cry, ‘ Perdus, ciel et terre!’ 
that last heartrending expression 


of agony, once heard, can never be’ 


forgotten. In private life Madame 
Stoltz was a charming and at- 
tractive woman, well-informed, 
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unpretending, and devoted to her 
art; she was passionately fond 
of Rossini’s music, and remarked 
to me one day of ‘ Guillaume Tell’ 
that it was ‘Grand comme le 
monde!’ It was, indeed, owing to 
the failure of a pasticcio made up 
of airs selected from the maestro’s 
different works, and loosely strung 
together under the title of ‘ Robert 
Bruce,’ on the success of which 
she had set her heart, that she 
finally retired from the stage, 
April 22, 1847. 

Some one has remarked that 
Rossini only wrote and cared for 
popularity; if this be so, were he 
still living he would have enjoyed 
the following anecdote. A short 
time ago a London bookseller re- 
lated to me that on the Saturday 
evening previous a decently- 
dressed young workman had en- 
tered his shop and asked for a life 
of Rossini. ‘ I have but one copy,’ 
was the answer, ‘ expensively 
bound and illustrated with por- 
traits, and I cannot sell it under 
27. 15s. The young man having 
expressed an anxious desire to see 
it, adding that he was an enthu- 
siastic admirer of the composer, 
the bookseller, willing to gratify 
his curiosity, handed him the 
volume. ‘Fancy my surprise, sir,’ 
said Mr. , ‘when, after look- 
ing through it very attentively, he 
pulled out an old purse, counted 
out the money, and walked off, as 
pleased as Punch, with the book 
under his arm.’ 

If Rossini’s early operas were 
written with great rapidity, Doni- 
zetti’s facility was far more mar- 
vellous; and he seemed to look 
upon such fecundity of production 
as a mere matter of course. On the 
question being mooted in his pre- 
sence whether it was possible that 
the author of the ‘ Barbiere’ could 
have composed that chef d’ceuvre 
in a fortnight, ‘Nothing more 
likely,’ replied Donizetti with the 
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most innocent naiveté, ‘he is such 
a lazy fellow.’ 
* 


I have a very agreeable recol- 
lection of the Viennese children, 
who gave a few most successful 
performances at the Académie 
Royale in 1845, under the direc- 
tion of Madame Weiss; they were 
twenty-six in number, many of 
them extremely young, all dressed 
in white, and grouped about the 
stage in the most fanciful and 
picturesque attitudes. One tableau, 
called ‘Les Moissonneurs,’ particu- 
larly delighted me; the theatre 
represented a cornfield, and it was 
the prettiest sight in the world to 
behold these graceful little crea- 
tures peeping from behind the 
wheatsheaves, and playing at hide- 
and-seek between them. 

Nearly at the same period, as 
some of the old subscribers may 
remember, two aspiring young 
danseuses appeared in nightly ri- 
valry on the boards of the Italian 
Opera in London: the supporters 
of the one—Mdlle. Plunkett—(or, 
as the bills styled her, Planquet) 
were headed by a well-known fi- 
nancier, while a noble lord exer- 
cised his powerful influence in 
favour of the other—Mdlle. Schef- 
fer. The result was the complete 
downfall of the latter, followed by 
the engagement of the fair Adeline 
at the Paris Opera, where, in the 
absence of Carlotta and other pre- 
miers sujets, she was both useful 
and ornamental. As for the luck- 
less candidate for Terpsichorean 
honours, she was speedily consoled 
for her defeat by the gift of a 
mansion in the Rue de la Ville 
l’Evéque, which, for all I know to 
the contrary, she may occupy to 
this day. 


* . * * 


The masked balls at the opera 
have been gradually degenerat- 
ing for the last five and twenty 
years as regards the quality, if not 


the quantity, of their visitors; but 
when I first knew Paris, they were 
still, to a certain extent, fashion- 
able. The orchestra was then con- 
ducted by old Musard, whose po- 
pularity was such that he was 
more than once carried in triumph 
round the theatre after the galop 
infernal, escorted by an admiring 
throng of débardeurs and titis. He 
was singularly ugly, and his face 
was literally perforated by the 
small-pox, so that if a Chinese 
painter had undertaken his por- 
trait, he would, with the mathe- 
matical accuracy of his nation, 
have passed hours in measuring 
the distance from one hole to 
another. 

One night coming out of the 
salle into the entrance hall I found 
myself close to the late Lord 
H , who was engaged in an 
animated conversation with an 
English lady in a very becoming 
black domino. It was evidently 
a trial of ‘ chaff’ between the two, 
and the lady was clearly getting 
the best of it, if one might judge 
from the pungency of her repartees, 
which she accentuated in a clear, 
ringing tone. Presently a friend 
of Lord H who was standing 
behind him, after an attentive sur- 
vey of the disguised fair one, 
exclaimed, ‘Mrs. Worcester, by 
Jove!’ 

‘Ha!’ said Lord H tri- 
umphantly, ‘I thought so; very 
good indeed, Worcester sauce !’ 

‘Just so,’ retorted the lady, 
looking him full in the face to 
watch the effect of her Parthian 
shot; ‘ very good indeed, with Yar- 
mouth bloaters !’ 

* * * * * 

I never had the good fortune to 
hear Duprez in his prime, the wear 
and tear of a long operatic career, 
and his continual efforts to outsing 
the orchestra, having left him only 
the shadow of a voice; his indo- 
mitable energy, however, remained 
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unimpaired, and he still contrived 
occasionally to excite the enthu- 
siasm of his audience by a burst 
of genuine passion worthy of his 
best days. One of his favourite 
characters was Eléazar, in ‘ La 
Juive,” in which opera he was 
supported by Madame Rossi Caccia 
as Rachel. My recollections of this 
lady recall a sharp, shrill soprano, 
a tall commanding figure, and an 
arm eternally stretched out like a 
finger-post. Mdlle. Caroline Du- 
prez, daughter of the celebrated 
tenor, had all her father’s method 
and artistic purity of style, and a 
pleasing, unaffected delivery ; her 
voice was thin and wiry, but she 
managed it with exquisite taste, 
and in parts like that of Elvira 
in ‘La Muette,’ where she was 
not overweighted, presented a 
graceful and agreeable addition to 
the ensemble, or, as the Germans 
say, ‘eine angenehme Erschei- 
nung.’ 

Halévy invariably gave me the 
idea of a man perpetually in quest 
of melody, seldom finding it, and 
not making the most of it when he 
did. | Five acts of such dreary pro- 
ductions as ‘La Reine de Chypre’ 
and ‘La Magicienne’ would re- 
quire the digestive powers of an 
ostrich; nor had his ‘ Tempesti,’ 
performed in London, much to 
recommend it beyond the air, 
* Where the bee sucks,’ borrowed 
from Arne, and the wondrous 
Caliban of Lablache. Perhaps 
‘Guido et Ginevra,’ next to ‘ La 
Juive,’ is his best contribution to 
the répertoire of the opera; but he 
appears to far more advantage at 
the Opéra Comique, where ‘ Les 
Mousquetaires de la Reine’ and 
‘Le Val d’Andorre’ will always 
be heard with pleasure. People 
used to say that Léon Halévy, 
the vaudevilliste, anxious for his 
brother’s reputation, was in the 
habit of attending each perform- 
ance of the maestro’s works, with 
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a supply of old gloves in his 
pockets. Whenever he discovered - 
an empty stall, he took possession 
of it for a few minutes, and, on 
leaving it, carefully deposited a 
gant jaune on the seat as a sign 
of its being occupied, and con- 
tinued his rounds until the vacant 
places were all duly gloved, and 
his stock exhausted. Se non 2 
vero, é ben trovato. 
» * * * * 

Passing briefly over the heroic 
attempt of Mdlle. Masson, a dra- 
matic singer of sterling merit, to 
prolong the existence of Clapis- 
son’s ponderous ‘ Jeanne la Folle,’ 
and the very successful début of 
Madame Julian van Gelder in 
Verdi’s ‘ Jerusalem ’ (I Lombardi), 
we come to an event of real im- 
portance, namely, the production 
in 1849 of Meyerbeer’s ‘ Prophéte.’ 
Poor Léon Pillet, the former ma- 
nager—who had for many a long 
year fulfilled Monte Cristo’s fare- 
well injunction, ‘ Attendre et es- 
pérer |’ with a perseverance worthy 
of a better fate—had no sooner 
despairingly resigned the reins of 
administration, than presto, the 
much-coveted manuscript was in 
the hands of his successors! And, 
in good sooth, not before it was 
wanted ; for the receipts were at 
the lowest possible ebb, and the 
republic of 1849 had little super- 
fluous cash to spare for theatrical 
subsidies. Now, however, things 
began to look brighter; the di- 
rectors, in their anxiety to make 
assurance doubly sure, outdid each 
other in lavish prodigality ; scene- 
painters and costumiers worked till 
unearthly hours; the prettiest co- 
ryphées practised the skating scene 
till they were black and blue (at a 
fixed rate of five francs per re- 
hearsal for bodily fear), and even 
the treasurer, anticipating a future 
El Dorado, grimly condescended to 
smile. The result of the first per- 
formance was decisive; the beauty 
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of the music, the splendid march, 
the fascinating patineuses, and the 
final conflagration, added to the 
magnificent vocal and histrionic ef- 
forts of Roger and Madame Viardot, 
enchanted and electrified the pub- 
lic, thereby satisfying both com- 
poser and managers as to the truth 
of the adage, that ‘tout vient 4 
point 4 qui sait attendre.’ 

Notwithstanding this triumph- 
ant début, Roger made a grievous 
mistake when he exchanged the 
genial atmosphere and easy-going 
audience of the Opéra Comique 
for the perilous arena of the Rue 
Lepelletier. ‘Un tiens vaut mieux 
que deux tu auras,’ says French 
proverbial philosophy; and this 
very sympathetic artist discovered, 
when too late, that his voice, ad- 
mirably adapted to the smaller 
theatre, could only by incessant 
straining bear up against the 
overpowering thunders of the 
opera orchestra. He struggled 
long and manfully, however, and 
after a brief interval of repose 
came out again in ‘Lucia’ like 
a giant refreshed; but this was 
his ‘chant du cygne,’ and a few 
performances of Auber’s ‘ Enfant 
Prodigue,” occasioned a vacancy 
in the tenor department, the fill- 
ing up of which gave Messrs. Du- 
ponchel and Roqueplan no little 
trouble. 

Apropos of ‘ L’Enfant Prodigue,’ 
one of the privileged frequenters of 
the green-room happening to re- 
mark in presence of a rat, who 
was busily engaged in twisting 
and twirling herself about prepa- 
ratory to her entrée, that, in his 
opinion, the act representing the 
desert would have been more ef- 
fective, ‘s'il y avait eu plus de 
chameaux’; ‘Des chameaux!’ ex- 
claimed the rat, with the most 
irresistible naiveté, and totally for- 
getting that the term ‘chameau,’ 
except ina zoological sense, is an 
appellation highly uncongenial to 
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ears polite; ‘mais .... 
sommes toutes en scéne.’ 

If I risk a passing allusion to 
Madame Viardot, it has no refer- 
ence either to her incontestable 
genius or to her well-merited Eu- 
ropean celebrity; the most in- 
genious critic would be puzzled 
to invent anything fresh about 
the one, or to add a single laurel 
to the other. But I may be al- 
lowed to congratulate the great 
artist on her acquisition some 
years ago of the original manu- 
script of Mozart’s ‘Don Juan,’ 
for by whom could that inestim- 
able treasure be so truly appre- 
ciated as by its most gifted inter- 
preter! 

7 


nous 


* * * 


I am happy to say that a very 
barbarous custom once prevalent 
at this theatre has latterly fallen 
into disuse, viz., that of preceding 
a ballet by fragments of a muti- 
lated opera massacred by third- 
rate singers for the benefit of 
empty benches. Twenty years 
ago, managers felt no scruple in 
announcing the two first acts of 
the ‘ Freischiitz,’ the mere names 
of the vocalists (!) being sufficient 
to throw a lover of Weber into fits, 
as a prelude to the ‘ Violon du 
Diable,’ a ballet in which Saint- 
Léon fiddled away to his heart’s 
content, and his fascinating wife, 
better known as 


* Mamselle Cherrytoes 
Sported her merry toes,” 


as Ingoldsby hath it. 

Talking of lady-dancers reminds 
me of an anecdote related some- 
where or other by Albéric Second, 
which will just fit in here. Mdlle. 
Palmyre, a jigurante endowed by 
nature with more beauty than 
brains, having been assured one 
evening by a gallant abonné that 
she had ‘ une vraie téte de Greuze,’ 
and being at her wits’ end to know 
what he could possibly mean, be- 
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thought herself of consulting the 
first person she met, and this 
chanced to be Romieu, the most 
notorious practical joker in Paris 
or out of it. 

‘Monsieur Romieu,’ said she, 
‘M. So-and-so declares I have a 
“téte de Greuze.” What is a 
greuze ?’ 

‘A greuze, my dear child,’ re- 
plied Romieu, with killing gravity, 
‘is a bird of extreme rarity, only 
to be met with in Italy; and now 
I think of it, you are very like 
one.’ 

A day or two later, one of the 
habitués of the foyer incidentally 
mentioning his approaching de- 
parture for Naples, Palmyre re- 
quested him, as a particular 
favour, to bring her back a 
greuze, alive if possible, and if 
not, stuffed. 

* * * 7 a7 

The French opera has always 
boasted a certain number of regu- 
lar and unfailing visitors, who 
would no more miss a single per- 
formance than they would go 
without their dinners; to these 
a reldche is a serious evil, for 
they find themselves in the po- 
sition of the gentleman who had 
been in the habit of passing a 
couple of hours every evening 
with a lady acquaintance, and on 
its being suggested that he might 
as well make her his wife and 
thus enjoy her society altogether, 
replied that he only saw one ob- 
jection to the proposed arrange- 
ment, and that, said he, is con- 
clusive, for if I marry madame, 
ot passerai-je mes soirées? A very 
grave juge d’instruction assured me 
not long ago that he had ‘ assisted 
at’ upwards of one hundred and 
fifty representations of the ‘ Pro- 
phate,’ and a still greater number 
of ‘Les Huguenots’ and ‘ Robert’; 
Meyerbeer’s own familiar shadow, 
M. Gouin, could hardly have done 
his duty better. 


Two of the most assiduous ha- 
bitués deserve a passing mention, 
each being a type in his peculiar 
way. One of these, the Baron de 
V——, who subsequently became 
involved in an unpleasant affair in 
England, but who, at the period of 
my acquaintance with him, was 
considered ‘ la fine fleur des pois,’ 
affected in his every-day language, 
the forms and expressions in vogue 
under Louis XIII.; and more than 
once seriously avowed his inten- 
tion of exchanging his modern 
habiliments for the plumed hat 
and slashed pourpoint of the olden 
time. He was very proud of his 
reputation as a duellist, and on 
any chance allusion being made 
to his past exploits, would answer 
negligently, ‘Oui, je suis assez 
friand de la lame!’ With all his 
oddities, however, he signalised 
himself by at least one proof of 
good taste, and that was his de- 
voted admiration of Carlotta Grisi 
—small blame to him! 

The other, a literary celebrity 
of some merit, and still more pre- 
tension, was the Vicomte d’Arlin- 
court, the well-known author of 
‘Le Solitaire’ and many similar 
high-flown romances once popu- 
lar, but long since consigned to 
oblivion. He must have been very 
handsome in his youth, if one may 
judge from a charming portrait by 
Gérard; when I knew him, he 
wore a black curly wig, and pre- 
sented the appearance of a toler- 
ably well-preserved middle-aged 
beau. A more ardent legitimist 
never existed; he considered the 
re-establishment of the Bourbon 
dynasty on the throne as an ab- 
solute certainty, and all his later 
writings, mostly political pamph- 
lets, had but one object in view, 
the glorification of Henry V. Some 
twenty years ago, he produced at 
the Ambigu a long and incompre- 
hensible drama, called ‘La Peste 
Noire’; and on the evening of its 
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first performance convoked the 
whole ban and arriére-ban of 
legitimacy to this solemnity, the 
principal feature in which was 
the triumphal (and evidently sym- 
bolical) entry into Paris of Charles 
VI. 

Shortly after my arrival in 
France, D’Arlincourt requested 
me to undertake the translation 
of a work on which he was then 
engaged, describing his visit to 
England, and entitled ‘The Three 
Kingdoms,’ which he wished to 
appear in Paris and London on 
the same day. My knowledge of 
French being at that time very 
limited, I have no doubt that I 
made sad havoc with the Vi- 
comte’s prose; and so must the 
publisher (my late worthy friend, 
Mr. Bentley) and his reader have 
thought when they got it! How- 
ever, time pressed, and with the 
best intentions in the world I 
found I should not be ready by 
the appointed day; two-thirds of 
the second volume were therefore 
intrusted by D’Arlincourt to a 
clever literary man then residing 
in Paris, and as he was unable to 
complete the whole, the final chap- 
ters, including the author’s de- 
scription of Edinburgh, were per- 
force handed over to a third 
‘translator, who turned out to be 
a Scotchman. 

About a month later, D’Arlin- 
court came to me one morning in 
a very bad humour, and showed 
me a notice of his work which 
had just appeared in a Scotch 
journal. ‘Look here,’ said he, 
pointing to a most eloquent pane- 
gyric of Auld Reekie, ‘ce diable 
d’Ecossais y a mis du sien! Not 
one word of this extract is mine, 
and the reviewer has selected as a 
specimen of my book the only pas- 
sage that I never wrote a line of!’ 

* ” * * * 

When Verdi’s flimsy ‘ Louise 
Miller’ was brought out at the 
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opera, he was fortunate in secur- 
ing such a representative of his he- 
roine as the sympathetic Angiolina 
Bosio. She was one of the few 
Italian singers ever adopted, as 
the phrase goes, by the habitués ; 
Alboni’s lazy, indifferent acting, 
and Madame Borghi Mamo’s ex- 
traordinary pronunciation of 
French (for example, vinginsse 
for ‘ vengeance”) being insur- 
mountable stumbling-blocks in 
their way. Madame Bosio was 
not only attractive on account of 
her charming voice and admirable 
method ; she was also exceedingly 
graceful and ladylike, and though 
decidedly plain off the stage, looked 
on it positively pretty. 

A very uncertain and unequal 
singer was Sophie Cruvelli, and a 
most troublesome pensionnaire to 
her managers. She did everything 
by fits and starts, as the fancy 
took her; at one time exerting her 
magnificent powers to the utmost, 
at another sinking almost below 
mediocrity. If she disliked her 
part, nothing on earth could induce 
her to study it; nay, on one occa- 
sion, although announced to appear 
on that identical evening, she fairly 
bolted, and was many leagues from 
Paris before her departure was 
known. But when she did choose 
to give her voice full play, it was a 
treat to hear her, especially in ‘ La 
Vestale,’ ‘Les Vépres Siciliennes,’ 
and, above all, in the glorious duo 
of the ‘Huguenots,’ which she 
more than once sang and acted 
with such impassioned fervour that 
Gueymard, usually a rather apa- 
thetic tenor, caught the infection, 
and proved himself a Raoul worthy 
of such a Valentine. 

Talking of Gueymard, I must 
not forget his wife, a far more 
genuine artist, one of whose best 
creations at the opera is Gertrude, 
in ‘ Hamlet,’ and whom I remember 
as Mdlle. Lauters at the Théatre 
Lyrique, ‘long, long ago,’ as the 
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song says. If the Boulevard 

du Temple had been as remote 

from habitable Paris as ‘ultima 

Thule,’ it would have been worth 

a pilgrimage thither to enjoy her 

Agathe in the ‘ Freischiitz.’ 
. * * 


. . 


I hope my readers (or some of 
them) will appreciate my partiality 
for the gay and sparkling music 
of Auber in general, and for that 
of ‘La Muette de Portici’ in par- 
ticular; I know nothing more in- 
spiriting than the fresh and airy 
melodies of this charming opera, 
which I first listened to when a 
boy at school (in the holidays, 
bien entendu), and every note of 
which is as familiar to my ear as 
household words. Viewed even as 
a mere drama, ‘La Muette’ com- 
bines every necessary element of 
success and popularity; the plot is 
interesting and well-developed, 
and the character of Fenella a 
masterpiece. I have seen some 
half-a-dozen representatives of the 
dumb girl, three of whom, Maria, 
Cerito, and a very graceful blonde, 
Mdlle. Marie Vernon, have each a 
separate niche in my memory: of 
these the first was the best mime ; 
the second the most dramatic, and 
the third the prettiest. 

The two last danseuses I can call 
to mind of any note—or, as they 
say in Italy, di primo cartello— 
were Mdlle. Rosati, who appeared 
at this theatre in 1856 as the 
heroine of the ‘Corsaire,’ and 
Madame Amalia Ferraris. The 
former was a strikingly handsome 
brune, whose chief characteristics 
were agility and precision. The 
latter, slight and delicately formed, 
was less remarkable for vigour 
than for the finished elegance of 
her dancing. 

Somehow or other, the ballet 
appears to be gradually falling 
from its once high estate, whether 
owing to a change in public taste, 
or to the lack of first-rate talent, I 
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do not pretend to determine ; it is, 
however, clear that we should 
hardly be justified in expecting 
from Mdlles. Fiocre, Beaugrand, 
or any of their contemporaries, a 
revival of the ancient glories of 
‘ La Sylphide,’ or ‘ Giselle.’ 
. > * . * 

I now come to a passage in the 
chronicles of the opera which it is 
equally disagreeable to remember 
and to narrate—the production 
and reception by a Parisian au- 
dience of Wagner’s ‘ Tannhiiuser,’ 
in 1861. With the merits or de- 
merits of the music I have nothing 
todo; more especially as, the ver- 
dict being resolved on beforehand, 
they cannot be said to have been 
fairly taken into account. Two 
reasons were given for this inex- 
cusable discourtesy to a foreign 
artist: first, the reported arrogance 
of Wagner himself in neglecting, 
on his arrival in Paris, to pay the 
usual visits to the musical critics, 
not to mention his having been 
said to indulge in certain remarks 
not over-flattering to the amour 
propre of French composers; and, 
secondly, his positive and not un- 
natural refusal to allow the intro- 
duction of a ballet-divertissement into 
any part of his opera. As to the 
first alleged motive, if it ever had 
any foundation in fact, it could only 
have affected the press, and not 
the public, and therefore falls to 
the ground: the other version of 
the story was, I suspect, the true 
one. It would indeed have been 
hard upon those subscribers whose 
appearance in the balcony or avant- 
scénes is regulated according to the 
duration of the ballet, if a suc- 
cessful run had deprived them for 
fifty or a hundred nights of their 
favourite intermezzo, and entitled 
every coryphée in the establishment 
to an unlimited congé! Therefore 
the alarm among the abonnés be- 
came general, and the fate of 
‘ Tannhauser ’ was sealed. 
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I was present at the third and 
last performance, and though I 
have seen in my time many a the- 
atrical bear-garden, yet I do not 
remember having ever witnessed 
before or since so utterly disgrace- 
ful and humiliating an exhibition. 
The uproar commenced with the 
very first bars of the overture, 
and waxed stronger and stronger 
with every succeeding scene, until 
even the orchestra was completely 
silenced; to say it was Pande- 
monium broken loose, would be 
almost complimentary to the inha- 
bitants of that region, for*such a 
hideous discord of cat-calls, latch- 
keys, whistles and human voices, 
shouting, screaming, hissing and 
squeaking, would have awakened 
the Seven Sleepers! Now and then 
& momentary pause ensued—for 
instance, during the magnificent 
triumphal march, which was ap- 
plauded with great ostentation by 
certain members of the Jockey 
Club perched in an avant-scéne 
—but befére its conclusion the 
storm broke forth again, and con- 
tinued with increasing violence 
until the curtain fell for the last 
time, and ‘Tannhauser’ disap- 
peared for ever from the boards of 
the Rue Lepelletier. 

Iam no partisan of Herr Wag- 
ner’s school, nor have I any im- 
plicit belief in the Music of the 
Future; but it appears to me that 
so uncalled-for an insult, offered 
to a man of undoubted genius, 
should be warmly protested against 
by every lover of justice and fair- 
play, as an act of uncivilised bar- 
barism, alike unworthy of its ori- 
ginators and of a national theatre. 

The singers, with one notable 
exception, were paralysed, as well 
they might be; the stalwart tenor, 
Niemann, specially engaged for the 
part of Tannhdauser, trembled like 
an aspen leaf, and no doubt wished 
himself safe again at Hanover ; and 
Madame Tedesco, the Venus of the 
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evening, with her usual placidity, 
bowed willow-like before the tem- 
pest, and taking possession of a 
chair in the middle of the stage, 
calmly waited for a lull which, 
like the dog’s-meat man, ‘never 
comed.’ Marie Sax, alone, coura- 
geously held her ground against 
boxes, pit and gallery; whenever 
she had a chance, her glorious 
voice resounded through the house 
like a clarion, and when the din 
was too much for her, she coolly 
shrugged her shoulders and crossed 
her arms, as much as to say, ‘A 
votre tour, messieurs !’ 

The last time I ever saw Malle. 
Sax (by-the-way, why does not Mr. 
Gye give the Londoners a taste of 
her quality ?) was on that eventful 
afternoon in August 1870, when 
the news (soon proved to be false) 
of a victory over the Germans had 
just arrived in Paris. She was 
standing on the top of an omnibus 
at the corner of the Rue Vivienne, 
singing the ‘ Marseillaise’ in pre- 
sence of an enthusiastic crowd, 
and looked like a Pythoness. 

Two or three years after his 
Parisian fiasco, I came across Nie- 
mann at Baden. He had been very 
unlucky at the trente e¢ quarante, 
and was perpetually striding from 
the Conversation to the telegraph 
office, soliciting a fresh supply of 
thaiers. When the last remittance 
had been exhausted, the fair-haired 
representative of Tannhauser dis- 
appeared, and the tapis vert knew 
him no more. 

. . . > * 

A passing word of praise for 
Mermet’s ‘Roland a Roncevaux,’ 
the clever work of a painstaking 
composer, and ‘ L’Africaine,’ with 
its rare treasures of harmony, and 
the marvellous couleur locale of its 
melodies, stops the way. Some 
experienced musicians affirm that 
this final expression of Meyerbeer’s 
genius is equal, if not superior, to 
any of his former efforts; however 
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this may be, its success has cer- 
tainly not been inferior to that of 
its predecessors, and it is much to 
be doubted whether any other 
‘ Africaine’ will ever attain such 
European celebrity. 
* * « . * 
Audaces fortuna juvat! Some 
people are born to good luck, and 
M. Ambroise Thomas is one of 
them. Not only has he found in 
Madame Galli-Marié the most per- 
fect realisation of Goethe’s and 
Scheffer’s ‘Mignon,’ but when, as- 
piring to a higher flight, he ven- 
tures to lay under contribution the 
‘immortal Williams’ himself, he 
has but to look around him, and, 
behold, the fairest and most poetic 
of all Ophelias is at his beck and 
call! Many have already been the 
triumphs of the Swedish song- 
stress, and many more are doubt- 
less reserved for her; but the crea- 
tions of Shakespeare and Goethe 
are her real passports to fame, and 
one might almost say that Gretchen 
and Ophelia have acquired an addi- 
tional claim to our admiration and 
regard from being associated with 
the name of Christine Nilsson. 
* * * * * 
The death of Colin, a young re- 
eruit of the greatest promise, whose 
performance of Faust had elicited 
universal approbation, was a severe 
blow to the opera, leaving as it 
did Villaret, a tenor of rather pon- 
derous quality, in sole possession 
of the field. Reinforcements, how- 
ever, speedily arrived in the person 
of Bosquin, and subsequently of 
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Silva, who, in conjunction with 
Gaillard, an excellent basso, dex- 
terously spirited away from the 
Opéra Comique, soon restored the 
equilibrium of the opera. 

‘ What?’ says the critical reader, 
without a baritone! C'est fort!’ 
Precisely so; the critical reader is 
quite right, and I owe him one. 
The baritone, c’est Faure, and I 
ought to have introduced him 
sooner. But que. voulez-vous? I 
am like the children who, when 
gratified with a supply of sweet- 
meats, invariably retain the 
choicest morsel as a final bonne- 
bouche ; and I therefore kept my 
trump card in the background, in 
order to make sure of the game. 

After all, what can I say of this 
unrivalled artist but what press 
and public have already repeated, 
until every inkstand is dried up, 
and every flattering epithet in the 
dictionary exhausted? That he 
is the most seductive Giovanni, 
the most picturesque Mephis- 
topheles, and the only Hamlet! 
That his talents as a composer 
(witness his exquisite Rameaux) 
are on a par with his accomplish- 
ments as a singer; in short, that 
his popularity has been ever on 
the increase since the days when 
he first delighted us at the Opéra 
Comique with ‘Le Chien du Jar- 
dinier’ and ‘Joconde, thereby 
giving rise to the following am- 
biguous compliment from the wag- 
gish ‘ Figaro’: 

‘Plus Madame Cabel chante, 
plus on applaudit Faure.’ 

C, H. 
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MICHAEL STROGOFF, 


OR 


THE RUSSIAN 


COURIER. 


By Jcies VERNE. 





CHAPTER YI. 


BROTHER 


OWEVER disastrous these 
measures might prove to 
private interests, they were, under 
the circumstances, perfectly jus- 
tifiable. 

‘ All Russian subjects are for- 
bidden to leave the province;’ if 
Ivan Ogareff was still in the 
province, this would at any rate 
prevent him, unless with the 
greatest difficulty, from rejoining 
Feofar-Khan, and becoming a very 
formidable lieutenant to the Tar- 
tar chief. 

‘ All foreigners of Asiatic origin 
are ordered to leave the province 
in four-and-twenty hours;’ this 
would send off in a body all the 
traders from central Asia, as well 
as the bands of Bohemians, gipsies, 
etc., having more or less sympathy 
with the Tartar or Mongolian po- 
pulations, and which had been 
collected together at the fair. So 
many heads, so many spies, and 
undoubtedly the state of affairs 
required their expulsion. 

It is easy to understand the 
effect produced by these two thun- 
dler-claps bursting over a town 
like Nijni-Novgorod, so densely 
crowded with visitors, and of 
which the commerce so greatly sur- 
passed that of all other places in 
Russia. The natives, therefore, 
whom business called beyond the 
Siberian frontier could not leave 
the province for a time at least. 
The tenor of the first article of the 
order was express; it admitted of 
no exception. ll private in- 
terests must yield to the public 
weal. As to the second article of 


AND SISTER, 


the proclamation, the order of 
expulsion which it contained ad- 
mitted of no evasion either. It 
only concerned foreigners of 
Asiatic origin, but these could 
do nothing but pack up their 
merchandise and go back the way 
they came. As to the mounte- 
banks, of which there were a con- 
siderable number, and who had 
nearly a thousand versts to go 
before they could reach the near- 
est frontier, for them it was 
simply misery. 

At first there rose against this 
unusual measure a murmur of 
protestation, a cry of despair, but 
this was quickly suppressed by 
the presence of the Cossacks and 
agents of police. 

Immediately, what might be 
called the exodus from the im- 
mense plain began. The awnings 
in front of the stalls were folded 
up; the theatres were taken to 
pieces; the song and the dance 
ceased; the shows were silent; 
the fires were put out; the acro- 
bats’ ropes were lowered ; the old 
broken-winded horses of the tra- 
velling vans came back from their 
sheds. Agents and soldiers with 
whip or stick stimulated the tardy 
ones, and made nothing of pulling 
down the tents even before the poor 
Bohemians had left them. 

Under these energetic measures 
the square of Nijni - Novgorod 
would, it was evident, be entirely 
evacuated before the evening, and to 
the tumult of the great fair would 
succeed the silence of the desert. 

It must again be repeated—for 
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there; for though all foreigners 
were ordered to quit the province, 
they had notwithstanding to go 
through certain forms before they 
could depart. 








Michael Strogoff, or the Russian Courier. 


The strangers were sent away, but 
still had to gain permission to 
go. 
Mountebanks, gipsies, Tsignanes, 
Zingaris, mingled with merchants 











Without this precaution, some 
Russian more or less implicated 
in the Tartar movement would 
have been able, in a disguise, to 
pass the frontier—just those whom 
the order wished to prevent going. 








from Persia, Turkey, India, Turk- 
estan, China, filled the court and 
offices of the police station. 

Every one was in a hurry, for 
the means of transport would be 
much sought after among this 














Michael Strogoff, or the Russian Courier. 


crowd of banished people, and 
those who did not set about it 
soon ran a great risk of not being 
able to leave the town in the pre- 
scribed time, which would expose 
them to some brutal treatment 
from the governor’s agents. 

Owing to the strength of his 
elbows, Michael Strogoff was able 
to cross the court. But to get into 
the office and up to the clerk’s 
little window was a much more 
difficult business. However, a 
word into an inspector’s ear and a 
few judiciously given roubles were 
powerful enough to gain him a 
passage. 

The man, after taking him into 
the waiting-room, went to call an 
upper clerk. 

Michael Strogoff would not be 
long in making everything right 
with the police and being free in 
his movements. 

Whilst waiting, he looked about 
him, and what did he see? There, 
fallen, rather than seated, on a 
bench, was a girl, a prey to silent 
despair, although her face could 
scarcely be seen, the profile alone 
being visible against the wall. 

Michael Strogoff could not be 
mistaken. He instantly recognised 
the young Livonian. 

Not knowing the governor’s 
orders, she had come to the police 
Office to get her pass signed. . . . 
They had refused to sign it. No 
doubt she was authorized to go to 
Irkutsk, but the order was per- 
emptory—it annulled all previous 
authorizations, and the routes to 
Siberia were closed to her. 

Michael, delighted at having 
found her again, approached the 
girl. 

She looked up for a moment, 
and her face brightened on recog- 
nising her travelling companion. 
She instinctively rose, and, like a 
drowning man who clutches at a 
spar, she was about to ask his 
help. ... At that moment the 
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agent touched Michael on the 
shoulder. 

‘The head of police will see 
you,’ he said. 

‘Good,’ returned Michael. And 
without saying a word to her 
for whom he had been search- 
ing all day, without reassuring 
her by even a gesture, which might 
compromise either her or himself, 
he followed the man through the 
crowd. 

The young Livonian, seeing the 
only being to whom she could 
look for help disappear, fell back 
again on her bench. 

Three minutes had not passed 
before Michael Strogoff reappeared, 
accompanied by the agent. In his 
hand he held his podorojna, which 
threw open the roads to Siberia for 
him. He again approached the 
young Livonian, and holding out 
his hand: 

‘ Sister,’ said he. 

She understvod. She rose as if 
some sudden inspiration prevented 
her from hesitating a moment. 

‘ Sister,’ repeated Michael Stro- 
goff, ‘we are authorized to con- 
tinue our journey to Irkutsk. Will 
you come ?” 

‘I will follow you, brother,’ re- 
plied the girl, putting her hand 
into that of Michael Strogoff. And 
together they left the police 
station. 


CHAPTER VII. 
GOING DOWN THE VOLGA. 


A uitrLe before mid-day, the 
steamboat’s bell drew to the wharf 
on the Volga an unusually large 
concourse of people, for not only 
were thdse about to embark who 
had intended to go, but the many 
who were compelled to go con- 
trary to their wishes. The boilers 
of the ‘ Caucasus’ were under full 
pressure; a slight smoke issued 
from its chimney, whilst the end 
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of the escape-pipe and the lids of 
the valves were crowned with 
white vapour. It is needless to 
say that the police kept a close 
watch over the departure of the 
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the agents, but they had not to 
interfere, as no one ventured to 
offer the slightest resistance to their 
orders. Exactly at the hour the 
last clang of the bell sounded, the 























* Caucasus,’ and showed themselves 
pitiless to those travellers who 
did not satisfactorily answer their 
questions. 

Numerous Cossacks came and 
went on the quay, ready to assist 





warps were cast off, the powerful 
wheels of the steamboat began to 
beat the water, and the ‘ Caucasus’ 
passed rapidly between the two 
towns of which Nijni-Novgorod is 
com ; 
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Michael Strogoff and the young 
Livonian had taken a passage on 
board the ‘Caucasus.’ Their em- 
barkation was made without any 
difficulty. As is known, the 
podorojna, drawn up in the name 
of Nicholas Korpanoff, authorized 
this merchant to be accompanied 
on his journey to Siberia. They 
appeared, therefore, to be a brother 
and sister travelling under the 
protection of the imperial police. 
Both, seated together at the stern, 
gazed at the receding town, so 
disturbed by the governor’s order. 
Michael had as yet said nothing 
to the girl, he had not even ques- 
tioned her. He waited until she 
should speak to him, when that 
was necessary. She had been 
anxious to leave that town, in 
which, but for the providential 
intervention of this unexpected 
protector, she would have remained 
imprisoned. She said nothing, 
but her looks spoke her thanks, 

The Volga, the Rha of the 
ancients, is considered to be the 
largest river in all Europe, and is 
not less than four thousand versts 
in length. Its waters, rather un- 
wholesome in its upper part, are 
improved at Nijni-Novgorod by 
those of the Oka, a rapid affluent, 
issuing from the central provinces 
of Russia. 

The system of Russian canals 
and rivers has been justly com- 
pared to a gigantic tree whose 
branches spread over every part of 
the empire. The Volga forms the 
trunk of this tree, and it has for 
roots seventy mouths opening into 
the Caspian Sea. It is navigable 
as far as Rijef, a town in the 
government of Tver, that is, along 
the greater part of its course. 

The steamboats plying between 
Perm and Nijni-Novgorod rapidly 
perform the three hundred and 
fifty versts which separate this 
town from the town of Kasan. It 
is true that these boats have only 
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to descend the Volga, which adds 
nearly two miles of current per 
hour to their own speed; but on 
arriving at the confluence of the 
Kama, a little below Kasan, they 
are obliged to quit the Volga for 
the smaller river, up which they 
ascend to Perm. Powerful as 
were her machines, the ‘ Caucasus’ 
could not thus, after entering the 
Kama, make against the current 
more than sixteen versts an hour. 
Including an hour’s stoppage at 
Kasan, the voyage from Nijni- 
Novgorod to Perm would take 
from between sixty to sixty-two 
hours. 

The steamer was very well 
arranged, and the passengers, ac- 
cording to their condition or re- 
sources, occupied three distinct 
classes on board. Michael Strogoff 
had taken care to engage two 
first-class cabins, so that his young 
companion might retire into hers 
and be quiet whenever she liked. 

The ‘ Caucasus’ was loaded with 
passengers of every description. 
A number of Asiatic traders had 
thought it best to leave Nijni- 
Novgorod immediately. In that 
part of the steamer reserved for 
the first-class might be seen Ar- 
menians in long robes and a sort 
of mitre on their heads; Jews, 
known by their conical caps; rich 
Chinese in their traditional cos- 
tume, a very wide blue, violet, or 
black robe, open in front and at 
the back, and covered by a second 
robe with wide sleeves, the cut 
of which recalls that of the popes ; 
Turks, wearing the national tur- 
ban; Hindoos, with square caps 
and a simple string for a girdle, 
some of whom, more especially 
designated under the name of 
Shikarporis, hold in their hands 
all the traffic of Central Asia; and, 
lastly, Tartars, wearing boots or- 
namented with many - coloured 
braid, and the breast a mass of 
embroidery. All these merchants 
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had been obliged to pile up their 
numerous bales and chests in the 
hold and on the deck; and the 
transport of their baggage would 
cost them dear, for, according to 
the regulations, each person had 
only a right to twenty pounds’ 
weight. 

In the bows of the ‘Caucasus’ 
were more numerous groups of 
passengers, not only foreigners, 
but also Russians, who were not 
forbidden by the order to go back 
to the towns in the province. 

There were mujiks with caps 
on their heads, and wearing 
checked shirts under their wide 
pelisses; peasants of the Volga, 
with blue trousers stuffed into 
their boots, rose-coloured cotton 
shirts, drawn in by a cord, felt 
caps; a few women, habited in 
flowery-patterned cotton dresses, 
gay-coloured aprons, and bright 
handkerchiefs on their heads. 
These were principally third-class 
passengers, who were, happily, not 
troubled by the prospect of a long 
return voyage. In short, this part 
of the deck was crowded. The 
cabin passengers did not venture 
among these mixed groups, whose 
place was marked beyond the 
paddle-boxes. 

In the meantime the ‘ Caucasus’ 
was rapidly plying her paddles 
between the banks of the Volga. 
She passed numerous boats being 
towed up the stream, carrying all 
sorts of merchandise to Nijni-Nov- 
gorod. Then passed rafts of wood, 
as long as those interminable 
masses of weed found in a part 
of the Atlantic known as the 
Sargasso Sea, and barges loaded 
up to the gunwale, and nearly sink- 
ing under water. A_ bootless 


voyage they were ‘making, since 
the fair had been abruptly broken 
up at its outset. 

The waves caused by the steamer 
splashed on the banks, covered 
with flocks of wild duck, who flew 
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away uttering deafening cries. A 
little farther, on the dry fields 
bordered with alders, willows, and 
aspens, were scattered a few dark- 
red cows, flocks of brown-fleeced 
sheep, and herds of black and 
white pigs of all sizes. Fields, 
sown with thin buckwheat and 
rye, stretched away to a back- 
ground of half-cultivated hills, 
but offering no remarkable pro- 
spect. The pencil of an artist in 
quest of some picturesque scene 
would have found nothing to re- 
produce in this monotonous land- 
scape. 

The ‘ Caucasus’ had been steam- 
ing on for about two hours, when 
the young Livonian, addressing 
herself to Michael Strogoff, said : 

‘Are you going to Irkutsk, 
brother ? 

‘ Yes, sister,’ answered the young 
man. ‘ We are both going the same 
way. Consequently, wherever I 
go, you shall go.’ 

‘ To-morrow, brother, you shall 
know why I left the shores of the 
Baltic to go beyond the Ural 
Mountains.’ 

‘I ask you nothing, sister.’ 

‘You shall know all,’ replied 
the girl, with a faint smile. ‘A 
sister should hide nothing from 
her brother. But I cannot to- 
day . . . Fatigue and sorrow have 
broken me down.’ 

‘Will you go and rest in your 
cabin? asked Michael. 

‘ Yes—yes ; and to-morrow-——’ 

‘Come then j 

He hesitated to finish his sen- 
tence, as if he had wished to end 
it by the name of his companion, 
of which he was still ignorant. 

‘Nadia,’ said she, holding out 
her hand. 

‘Come, Nadia,’ answered Mi- 
chael, ‘and make what use you 
like of your brother Nicholas 
Korpanoff. And he led the girl 
to the cabin engaged for her off 
the saloon. 
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Michael Strogoff returned on 
deck, and eager for any news 
which might bear on his journey, 
he mingled in the groups of pas- 
sengers, though without taking 
any part in the conversation. 
Should he by any chance be ques- 
tioned, and obliged to reply, he 
would announce himself as the 
merchant Nicholas Korpanoff, going 
back to the frontier in the ‘ Cauca- 
sus,’ for he did not wish it to be 
suspected that a special permission 
authorized him to travel to Si- 
beria. 

The foreigners in the steamer 
could evidently speak of nothing 
but the occurrences of the day, of 
the order and its consequences. 
These poor people, scarcely re- 
covered from the fatigue of a 
journey across Central Asia, found 
themselves obliged to return, and 
if they did not give loud vent to 
their anger and despair, it was 
because they dared not. Fear, 
mingled with respect, restrained 
them. It was possible that in- 
spectors of police, charged with 
watching the passengers, had se- 
cretly embarked on board the 
‘Caucasus,’ and it was just as 
well to keep silence; expulsion, 
after all, was a good deal prefer- 
able to imprisonment in a fortress. 
Therefore the men were either 
silent, or remarks were exchanged 
with so much caution that it was 
scarcely possible to get any useful 
information from them. 

Michael Strogoff thus could 
learn nothing here; but if mouths 
were often shut at his approach— 
for they did not know him—his 
ears were soon struck by the 
sound of one voice, which cared 
little whether it was heard or not. 

The man with the hearty voice 
spoke Russian, but with a foreign 
accent; and the other speaker 
answered him more reservedly in 
the same language, evidently, 
however, not his native tongue. 


‘ What,’ said the first, ‘are you 
on board this boat, too, my dear 
fellow; you whom I met at the 
imperial féte in Moscow, and just 
caught a glimpse of at Nijni-Nov- 
gorod ? 

‘Yes, it’s me,’ answered the 
second, drily. 

‘ Well, really, I didn’t expect to 
be so closely followed by you.’ 

‘Indeed! I am not following 
you, sir; I am preceding you.’ 

*Precede! precede! Let us 
march abreast, keeping step, like 
two soldiers on parade, and for 
the time, at least, let us agree, if 
you will, that one shall not pass 
the other.’ 

‘On the contrary, I shall pass 
you.’ 

‘ We shall see that, when we are 
on the theatre of war; but till 
then, why, let us be travelling com- 
panions. Later, we shall have both 
time and occasion to be rivals.’ 

‘ Enemies.’ 

‘Enemies, if you like. There 
is a precision in your words, my 
dear fellow, which is particularly 
agreeable to me. One may always 
know what one has to look for, 
with you.’ 

‘ What is the harm ? 

‘No harm at all. So, in my 
furn, I will ask your permission 
to state our respective situations.’ 

‘State away.’ 

‘You are going to Perm—like 
me ?” 

‘ Like you.’ 

*‘ And probably you will go from 
Perm to Ekaterenburg, since that 
is the best and safest route by 
which to cross the Ural Moun- 
tains ?’ 

* Probably.’ 

‘Once past the frontier, we shall 
be in Siberia, that is to say, in the 
midst of the invasion.’ 

* We shall be there.’ 

‘Well! then, and only then, 
will be the time to say, Each for 
himself, and God for——’ 
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‘For me.’ 

* For you, all by yourself! Very 
well! But since we have a week 
of neutral days before us, and 
since it is very certain that news 
will not shower down upon us on 
the way, let us be friends until we 
become rivals again.’ 

* Enemies.’ 

‘Yes; that’s right, enemies. 
But till then, let us act together, 
and not try and ruin each other. 
All the same, I promise you to 
keep to myself all that I can 
Bee j 

* And I, all that I can hear.’ 

‘Is that agreed ?” 

‘It is agreed.’ 

‘ Your hand ?’ 

‘ Here it is.’ 

And the hand of the first 
speaker, that is to say, five wide- 
open fingers, vigorously shook the 
two fingers coolly extended by the 
other. 

* By-the-by,’ said the first, ‘I 
was able this morning to telegraph 
the very words of the order to my 
cousin at seventeen minutes past 
ten.’ 

‘And I sent it to the “ Daily 
Telegraph” at thirteen minutes 
past ten.’ 

‘ Bravo, Mr. Blount !’ 

‘Very good, M. Jolivet.’ 

‘I will try and match that!’ 

‘It will be difficult.’ 

‘ I can try, however.’ 

So saying, the French corre- 
spondent familiarly saluted the 
Englishman, who bowed stiffly. 
The governor’s proclamation did 
not concern these two news-hun- 
ters, as they were neither Russians 
nor foreigners of Asiatic origin. 
They had set out, however, and 
being urged by the same instinct, 
had left Nijni-Novgorod together. 
It was natural that they should 
take the same means of transport, 
and that they should follow the 
same route to the Siberian steppes. 
Travelling companions, whether 
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enemies or friends, they had a 
week to pass together before ‘ the 
hunt would be open.’ And then 
success to the most expert! Al- 
cide Jolivet had made the first ad- 
vances, and though Harry Blount 
had accepted them, he had done 
so coldly. 

That very day at dinner, how- 
ever, the Frenchman, open as ever, 
and even too loquacious, the 
Englishman still silent and grave, 
were seen hobnobbing at the same 
table, drinking genuine Cliquot, 
at six roubles the bottle, made 
from the fresh sap of the birch- 
trees of the country. 

On hearing Alcide Jolivet and 
Harry Blount chatting away to- 
gether, Michael Strogoff said to 
himself: ‘Those are inquisitive 
and indiscreet fellows whom I 
shall probably meet again on the 
way. It will be prudent for me 
to keep them at a distance.’ 

The young Livonian did not 
come to dinner. She was asleep 
in her cabin, and Michael did not 
like to awaken her. It was even- 
ing before she reappeared on the 
deck of the ‘ Caucasus.’ 

The long twilight imparted a 
coolness to the atmosphere eagerly 
enjoyed by the passengers after 
the stifling heat of the day. As 
the evening advanced, the greater 
number never even thought of 
going back to the saloon and 
cabins. Stretched on the benches, 
they inhaled with delight the 
slight breeze caused by the speed 
of the steamer. At this time of 
year, and under this latitude, the 
sky scarcely darkened between sun- 
set and dawn, and left the steers- 
man light enough to guide his 
steamer among the numerous ves- 
sels going up or down the Volga. 

Between eleven and two, how- 
ever, the moon being new, it was 
almost dark. Nearly all the pas- 
sengers were then asleep on the 
deck, and the silence was dis- 
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turbed only by the noise of the 
paddles striking the water at 
regular intervals. Anxiety kept 
Michael Strogoff awake. He 
walked up and down, but always 


in the stern of the steamer. Once, 
however, he happened to pass the 
engine-room. He then found him- 
self in the part reserved for second 
and third-class passengers. 

There, every one was lying 
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asleep, not only on the benches, 
but also on the bales, packages, 
and even the deck itself. The 


men on watch above were stand- 
ing about on the forecastle. 


Two 


lights, one green, the other red, 
hung over the starboard and port 
sides, and sent a few rays along 
the steamboat’s bulwarks. 

Some care was necessary not to 
tread on the sleepers, who were 
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lying about everywhere. They 
were chiefly mujiks, accustomed to 
hard couches, and quite satisfied 
with the planks of the deck. But 
no doubt they would, all the same, 
have soundly abused the clumsy 
fellow who happened to rouse 
them with an accidental kick. 

Michael Strogoff took care, 
therefore, not to disturb any one. 
By going thus to the end of the 
boat, he had no other idea but 
that of striving against sleep by 
a rather longer walk. 

He reached the other part of the 
deck, and was already climbing the 
forecastle ladder, when he heard 
some one speaking near him. He 
stopped. The voices appeared to 
come from a group of passengers 
enveloped in cloaks and wraps, so 
that if was impossible to recog- 
nise them in the dark. But it 
sometimes happened that, when 
the steamer’s chimney sent forth 
a plume of ruddy flames amongst 
the volumes of smoke, the sparks 
seemed to fall amongst the group 
as though thousands of spangles 
had been suddenly illuminated. 
Michael was about to step up the 
ladder, when a few words reached 
his ear, distinctly uttered in that 
strange tongue which he had 
heard during the night at the 
fair. 

Instinctively he stopped to listen. 
Protected by the shadow of the 
forecastle, he could not be per- 
ceived himself. As to seeing the 
passengers who were talking, that 
‘was impossible. He was obliged 
to confine himself to listening. 

The first words exchanged were of 
no importance—to him at least— 
but they allowed him to recognise 
the voices of the man and woman 
whom he had heard at Nijni-Nov- 
gorod. This, of course, made him 
redouble his attention. It was, in- 
deed, not at all impossible that the 
Tsiganes, a scrap of whose conver- 
sation he had overheard, now 


banished with all their fellows, 
should be on board the ‘Cau- 
casus.’ 

And it was well for him that he 
listened, for he distinctly heard 
this question and answer made 
in the Tartar idiom: 

‘It is said that a courier has 
set out from Moscow for Ir- 
kutsk.’ 

‘It is so said, Sangarre; but 
either this courier will arrive 
- late, or he will not arrive at 
all.’ 

Michael Strogoff started invo- 
luntarily at this reply, which con- 
cerned him so directly. He tried 
to see if the man and woman who 
had just spoken were really those 
whom he suspected, but the shadow 
was too deep, and he could not 
succeed. 

In a few moments Michael 
Strogoff had regained the stern 
of the vessel without having been 
perceived, and taking a seat by 
himself, he buried his face in his 
hands. It might have been sup- 
posed that he was asleep. 

He was not asleep, however, 
and did not even think of sleep- 
ing. He was reflecting on this, 
not without a lively apprehen- 
sion : 

*‘ Who is it knows of my depar- 
ture, and who can have any in- 
terest in knowing it? 


CHAPTER VIII. 
GOING UP THE KAMA. 


THE next day, the 18th of July, 
at twenty minutes to seven in the. 
morning, the ‘ Caucasus’ reached 
the Kasan quay, seven versts from 
the town. 

Kasan is situated at the con- 
fluence of the Volga and Kasanka. 
It is an important chief town of 
the government, and a Greek arch- 
bishopric, as well as the seat of a 
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university. The varied popula- 
tion consists of Tchermises, Mord- 
vrans, Tchouvacks, Volsalks, 
Vizoulitchaks, and Tartars, the 
last-named race more especially 
preserving the Asiatic character. 

Although the town was at some 
distance from the landing-place, 
a large crowd was collected on the 
quay. They had come for news. 
The governor of the province had 
published an order identical with 
that of his colleague at Nijni- 
Novgorod. There might be seen 
Tartars dressed in short-sleeved 
cafetans, and wearing pointed 
caps of which the broad brims 
recalled those of the traditional 
Pierrot. Others, wrapped in long 
great-coats, their heads covered by 
little caps, looked like Polish 
Jews. Women, their bodices 
glittering with tinsel, and heads 
surmounted by a diadem in form 
of a crescent, conversed in various 

ups. ; 

Police officers, and a few Cos- 
sacks, lance in hand, kept order 
among the crowd, and cleared the 
way both for the passengers who 
were disembarking and also for 
those who were embarking on 
board the ‘Caucasus, minutely 
examining both classes of travel- 
lers. The one were the Asiatics 
who were being expelled; the 
other, a few families of mujiks 
who were stopping at Kasan. 

Michael Strogoff unconcernedly 
watched the bustle which in- 
variably occurs at all quays on 
the arrival of a steam - vessel. 
The ‘Caucasus’ would stay at 
Kasan for an hour, time enough 
to renew her fuel. 

Michael did not even think of 
landing. He was unwilling to 
leave the young Livonian girl 
alone on board, as she had not 
yet reappeared on deck. 

The two journalists had risen 
at dawn, as all good huntsmen 
should do. They went on shore 
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and mingled with the crowd, each 
keeping to his own peculiar mode 
of proceeding; Harry Blount, 
sketching different types, or not- 
ing some observation ; Alcide Jo- 
livet contenting himself with 
asking questions, confiding in his 
memory, which never failed him. 

There was a report, along all 
the eastern frontier of Russia, 
that the insurrection and in- 
vasion had reached considerable 
proportions. Communication be- 
tween Siberia and the empire was 
already extremely difficult. All 
this Michael Strogoff heard with- 
out leaving the deck of the ‘ Cau- 
casus,’ from the new arrivals. 

This information could not but 
cause him great uneasiness, and 
increase his wish of being beyond 
the Ural Mountains, so as to judge 
for himself of the truth of these 
rumours, and enable him to guard 
against any possible contingency. 
He was thinking of seeking more 
direct intelligence from some na- 
tive of Kasan, when his attention 
was suddenly diverted. 

Among the passengers who were 
leaving the ‘ Caucasus,’ Michael 
recognised the troop of Tsiganes 
who, the day before, had appeared 
in the Nijni-Novgorod fair. There, 
on the deck of the steamboat were 
the old Bohemian and the woman 
who had played the spy on him. 
With them, and no doubt under 
their direction, landed about twenty 
dancers and singers, from fifteen to 
twenty years of age, wrapped in 
old cloaks, which covered their 
spangled dresses. These dresses, 
just then glancing in the first rays 
of the sun, reminded Michael of 
the curious appearance which he 
had observed during the night. It 
must have been the glitter of those 
spangles in the bright flames is- 
suing suddenly from the steam- 
boat’s funnel which had attracted 
his attention. 

‘ Evidently,’ said Michael to 
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himself, ‘ this troop of Tsiganes, 
after remaining below all day, 
crouched under the forecastle 
during the night. Were these 
gipsies trying to show themselves 


Such is not 
according to the usual custom of 
their race.’ 

Michael 
doubted that the expressions he 
had heard, which so clearly re- 


as little as possible ? 


Strogoff ~no longer 
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ferred to him, had proceeded from 
this tawny group, and had been 
exchanged between the old gipsy 
and the woman to whom he gave 
the Mongolian name of Sangarre. 


Michael involuntarily moved to- 
wards the gangway, as the Bo- 
hemian troop was leaving the 
steamboat, not to return to it 
again. 

The old Bohemian was there, in 
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a humble attitude, little conform- 
able with the effrontery natural to 
his race. One would have said 
that he was endeavouring rather 
to avoid attention than to attract 
it. His battered hat, browned by 
the suns of every clime, was pulled 
forward over his wrinkled face. 
His arched back was bent under an 
old cloak, wrapped closely round 
him, notwithstanding the heat. It 
would have been difficult, in this 
miserable dress, to judge of either 
his size or face. Near him was 
the Tsigane, Sangarre, a woman 
about thirty years old. She was 
tall and well made, with olive 
complexion, magnificent eyes, and 
golden hair, and carried herself to 
perfection. 

Many of the young dancers were 
remarkably pretty, all possessing 
the clear-cut features of their 
race. These Tsiganes are gene- 
rally very attractive, and more 
than one of the great Russian 
nobles, who try to vie with the 
English in eccentricity, has not he- 
sitated to choose his wife from 
among these gipsy girls. One of 
them was humming a song of a 
strange rhythm; the first lines 
might be thus rendered :— 


‘ Glitters brightly the gold 
In my raven locks streaming, 
Rich coral around 
My graceful neck gleaming ; 
Like a bird of the air, 
Through the wide world I roam.’ 


The laughing girl no doubt con- 
tinued her song, but Michael Stro- 
goff ceased to listen to it. 

Indeed, it struck him just then 
that the Tsigane, Sangarre, was re- 
garding him with a peculiar gaze, 
as if she wished to fix his features 
indelibly in her memory. 

It was but fora few moments, 
when Sangarre herself followed the 
old man and his troop, who had 
already left the vessel. 

‘That’s a bold gipsy,’ said Mi- 
chael to himself. ‘Could she have 
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recognised me as the man whom 
she saw at Nijni-Novgorod? These 


confounded Tsiganes have the eyes 
of a cat! They can see in the dark ; 
and that woman there might well 
know P 

Michael Strogoff was on the 
point of following Sangarre and 
the gipsy band, but he stopped. 

‘ No,’ thought he, ‘no unguarded 
proceedings. If I were to stop 
that old fortune-teller and his 
companions my incognito would 
run a risk of being discovered. 
Besides, now they have landed, 
before they can pass the frontier 
I shall be already beyond the 
Ural. I know that they may 
take the route from Kasan to 
Ishim, but that affords no re- 
sources to travellers, and besides 
a tarantass, drawn by good Si- 
berian horses, will always go 
faster than a gipsy cart! Come, 
friend Korpanoff, make yourself 





By this time the old man and 
Sangarre had disappeared in the 
crowd. 

Kasan is justly called the ‘ Gate 
of Asia,’ and considered as the 
centre of Siberian and Bokharian 
commerce, for two roads begin 
here and lead across the Ural 
Mountains. But Michael Strogoff 
had very judiciously chosen the 
one by Perm, Ekaterenburg, and 
Tioumen. It is the great stage- 
road, well supplied with relays 
kept at the expense of the go- 
vernment, and is prolonged from 
Ishim to Irkutsk. 

It is true that a second route— 
the one of which Michael had just 
spoken—avoiding the slight détour 
by Perm, also connects Kasan with 
Ishim, passing by Telaburg, Men- 
selinsk, Birsk, Glatsoust, then 
leaving Europe, Tcheliabinsk, Cha- 
drinsk, Kurgan. 

It is perhaps shorter than the 
other, but this advantage is much 
diminished by the absence of post- 
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houses, the bad roads, and the 
paucity of villages. Michael Stro- 
goff was right in being satisfied 
with the choice he had made, and 
if, as appeared probable, the gip- 
sies should follow the second route 
from Kasan to Ishim, he had every 
chance of arriving before them. 

An hour afterwards the bell rang 
on board the ‘Caucasus,’ calling 
the new passengers, and recalling 
the former ones. It was now seven 
o’clock in the morning. The re- 
quisite fuel had been received on 
board. The whole vessel began 
to vibrate from the effects of the 
steam. She was ready to start. 

Passengers going from Kasan to 
Perm were crowding on the deck. 

Just then Michael noticed that 
of the two reporters, Harry Blount 
alone had rejoined the steamer. 

Was Alcide Jolivet about to 
miss his passage ? . 

But just as the ropes were being 
cast off, Alcide Jolivet appeared, 
tearing along. The steamer was 
already sheering off, the gangway 
bridge had been drawn on to the 
quay, but Alcide Jolivet would not 
stick at such a little thing as that, 
so, with a bound like a harle- 
quin, he alighted on the deck of 
the ‘Caucasus’ almost into his 
rival’s arms. 

‘I thought the “ Caucasus” was 
going without you,’ said the latter. 

‘Bah!’ answered Jolivet, ‘I 
should soon have caught you up 
again, by chartering a boat at my 
cousin’s expense, or by travelling 
post at twenty copecks a verst, and 
on horseback. What could I do? 
It was so long a way from the quay 
to the telegraph office.’ 

‘Have you been to the tele- 
graph office? asked Harry Blount, 
biting his lips. 

‘That’s exactly where I have 
been!’ answered Jolivet, with his 
most amiable smile. 

‘ And is it still working to Ka- 
lyvan ?” 


‘ That I don’t know, but I can 
assure you, for instance, that it is 
working from Kasan to Paris.’ 

‘ You sent a despatch to your 
cousin ?” 

* With enthusiasm.’ 

* You had learnt then—— ?” 

‘ Look here, little father, as the 
Russians say,’ replied Alcide Joli- 
vet, ‘I’m a good fellow, and I 
don’t wish to keep anything from 
you. The Tartars, with Feofar- 
Khan at their head, have passed 
Semipolatinsk, and are descending 
the Irtishh Do what you like 
with that !’ 

What! such important news, 
and Harry Blount had not known 
it; and his rival, who had probably 
learnt it from some inhabitant of 
Kasan, had already transmitted it 
to Paris. The English paper was 
distanced! Harry Blount, cross- 
ing his hands behind his back, 
walked off and seated himself in 
the stern of the steamboat with- 
out uttering a word. 

About ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the young Livonian, leaving 
her cabin, appeared on deck. 
Michael Strogoff went forward 
and took her hand. 

* Look, sister!’ said he, leading 
her to the bows of the ‘ Cauca- 
sus.’ 

The view was indeed well worth 
examining with some attention. 

The ‘Caucasus’ had just then 
reached the confluence of the 
Volga and the Kama. There she 
would leave the former river, after 
having descended it for more than 
four hundred versts, to ascend the 
latter for four hundred and sixty 
versts. 

The Kama was here very wide, 
and its wooded banks lovely. A 
few white sails enlivened the 
sparkling water. The horizon 
was closed by a line of hills 
covered with aspens, alders, and 
sometimes large oaks. 

But these beauties of nature 
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could not distract the thoughts 
of the young Livonian even for 
an instant. She had left her hand 
in that of her companion, and soon 
turning to him: 

‘ At what distance are we from 
Moscow ?’ she asked. 

‘ Nine hundred versts,’ answered 
Michael. 

‘Nine hundred, out of seven 
thousand!’ murmured the girl. 

The bell now announced the 
breakfast hour. Nadia followed 
Michael Strogoff to the restaurant. 
She ate little, and as a poor girl 
whose means are small would do. 
Michael Strogoff thought it best 
to content himself with the fare 
which satisfied his companion; 
and in less than twenty minutes 
Michael Strogoff and Nadia re- 
turned on deck. There they 
seated themselves in the stern, 
and without other preamble, 
Nadia, lowering her voice so as to 
be heard by him alone, began: 

‘ Brother, I am the daughter of 
an exile. My name is Nadia Fedor. 
My mother died at Riga scarcely a 
month ago, and I am going to Ir- 
kutsk to rejoin my father and 
share his exile.’ 

*I too am going to Irkutsk,’ 
answered Michael, ‘ and I shall 
thank heaven if it enables me 
to give Nadia Fedor safe and 
sound into her father’s hands.’ 

‘ Thank you, brother,’ replied 
Nadia. 

Michael Strogoff then added that 
he had obtained a special podo- 
rojna for Siberia, and that the 
Russian authorities could in no 
way hinder his p: 

Nadia asked nothing more. She 
saw in this fortunate meeting with 
Michael a means only of accelerat- 
ing her journey to her father. 

‘I had, said she, ‘a permit 
which authorised me to go to 


Irkutsk, but the order of the 
governor of Nijni-Novgorod an- 
nulled that, and but for you, 
brother, I should have been un- 
able to leave the town, in which, 
without doubt, I should have 
perished.’ 

‘ And dared you, alone, Nadia,’ 
said Michael, ‘ attempt to cross the 
steppes of Siberia ?’ 

‘The Tartar invasion was not 
known when I left Riga,’ replied 
the young girl. ‘It was only at 
Moscow that I learnt that news.’ 

‘ And notwithstanding that, you 
continued your journey ?” 

‘It was my duty.’ 

This word showed the character 
of the courageous girl. 

She then spoke of her father, 
Wassili Fedor. He was a much- 
esteemed . physician at Riga. But 
his connection with some secret 
society having been asserted, he 
received orders to start for Ir- 
kutsk, and the police who brought 
the order conducted him without 
delay beyond the frontier. 

Wassili Fedor had but time to 
embrace his sick wife, and his 
daughter, so soon to be left alone, 
when, shedding bitter tears, he 
was led away. 

A year and a half after her hus- 
band’s departure, Madame Fedor 
died in the arms of her daughter, 
who was thus left alone and al- 
most penniless. Nadia Fedor then 
asked, and easily obtained from the 
Russian government, an authoriza- 
tion to join her father at Irkutsk. 
She wrote and told him she was 
starting. She had barely enough 
money for this long journey, and 
yet she did not hesitate to under- 
take it. She would do what she 
could. God would do the rest. 

All this time the ‘Caucasus’ 
was steaming up the river. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE TRUE STORY OF ‘PUNCH.’ 


Gn Historical, Biographical, and Critical Gossip. 
By Josepu HatTrTon, 





CHAPTER IX. 
MR. F. C. BURNAND—‘ THE NEW BOY ’—THE DINNER-TABLE— MOKEANNA ’—‘ HAPPY 


THOUGHTS ’—BURNAND’S BOYHOOD—‘ PRETTY SEUSAN’—COMEDIES AND BUR- 


LESQUES. 
r’ the year 1863, Mr. F. C. Bur- 

nand was writing for ‘Fun.’ It 
occurred to him that to burlesque 
the sensational novel of the day 
was an idea that would lend itself 
to humorous writing and draw- 
ing. The editor was not, however, 
favourably impressed with the 
suggestion. Mr. Burnand had 
met Mark Lemon, then editor of 
‘Punch,’ to whom he wrote, asking 
for an appointment to discuss a 
good idea for his paper. Mark 
Lemon invited him to an inter- 
view at the Bedford Hotel in 
Covent Garden. Burnand sug- 
gested ‘Mokeanna,’ to be illus- 
trated after the manner of the 
‘London Journal.’ The editor of 
‘Punch’ at once accepted the pro- 
posal, and the burlesque appeared. 
The chapters were illustrated by 
Gilbert, Du Maurier, C. Keene, 
Millais, and H. K. Browne. The 
first picture by Gilbert was as 
good as anything that he ever did 
for ‘Reynolds,’and ‘ Mokeanna’ was 
the talk of the town. When the 
work appeared old Mr. Bradbury 
was very unwell and confined to 
his bed. His number of ‘ Punch’ 
that week reached him with the 
‘London Journal’ burlesque folded 
outside. At first he concluded 
that the ‘Journal’ had been sent to 
him by mistake; but when he saw 
that the page formed really a por- 
tion of ‘ Punch,’ he did not stay to 
read a line, but, bounding from his 
bed, he dressed with wild haste 
and rushed down to the office. He 
concluded that, in his absence from 
the works, the printer had mixed 


‘Punch’and the ‘ Journal’ together. 
‘Stop “Punch”! he exclaimed, 
‘stop the machine. You have got a 
page of the “ Journal” in the form.” 
And it required considerable ex- 
planation. before the printer and 
proprietor really understood the 
thing. I don’t believe he ever 
saw the humourof it. Thackeray 
was congratulated upon the new 
work. ‘No,’ he said, ‘it is not 
mine; but is it not very funny?’ 
Thackeray was the first man Bur- 
nand met among the ‘ Punch’ 
writers, and he introduced him 
at the table in these words: 
‘ Gentlemen—the new boy!’ Years 
before this Burnand had once 
contributed to ‘Punch.’ It was 
during his undergraduate days 
at Cambridge. He sent a sug- 
gestive drawing to the editor on 
‘ The Moustache Movement.’ The 
sketch was reproduced by Mr. 
John Leech, who did not alter 
the faces, and one was a close 
likeness of Mr. Hedley, the Senior 
Dean of Trinity. 

‘ Mokeanna’ appeared in Febru- 
ary 1863. At thistimethere used to 
be at the ‘Punch’ dinner-table, 
in No. 11, Bouverie Street, Mark 
Lemon, Shirley Brooks, Horace 
Mayhew, Charles Keene, John 
Leech, Tom Taylor, Henry Silver, 
Percival Leigh, Mr. Evans, sen., 
Thackeray, Lucas (occasionally), 
Sir Joseph Paxton (now and then), 
John Tenniel, and the two Brad- 
burys. The first change after 
Burnand joined the board was Du 
Maurier, in the place of poor Leech. 
Then came Bennett, who fell out 
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soon afterwards, and who has an 
able successor in the art of quaint 
initial-letter sketches in Mr. Sam- 
bourne, a protégé of the late Mark 
Lemon. The next to fall away 
was Mark Lemon himself, who was 
succeeded in the editorial chair by 
Shirley Brooks, who ‘rested from 
his labours’ soon after the death 
of Horace Mayhew. Mr. Tom 
Taylor is the editor now, and the 
latest addition to the permanent 
staff is Mr. Arthur A’Beckett. 

Mr. Burnand worked industri- 
ously and with marked success 
from the first moment that he 
became a member of the ‘ Punch’ 
brotherhood. ‘The Out-of-Door 
Gamester ’ quickly followed ‘ Moke- 
anna.’ He wrote ‘ Shadows of the 
Week,’ which consisted chiefly of 
dramatic criticisms, some in the 
novel form of dialogues on 
and off the stage. ‘ How, When, 
and Where,’ was a popular se- 
rial, illustrated in the happiest 
vein of Charles Keene. This was 
republished under the title of 
‘Tracks for Tourists,’ and again 
reproduced, withoutillustrations,in 
a ‘Handy Volume,’ and called ‘ Out 
of Town.’ The letter ‘Spoken by 
a Dancer,’ which appeared during. 
the agitation for the protection of 
ballet-girls from the danger of 
fire on the stage, was written by 
Mr. Burnand at the special request 
of the editor. In the extra Tercente- 
nary number of ‘Punch,’ April 23, 
1864, Mr. Burnand wrote ‘An 
Unpublished Play of Shakespeare, 
with Notes.’ Then followed two 
serials, ‘Croquet: a Popian Poem,’ 
which ran through half-a-dozen 
numbers ; and ‘Quiet Watering 
Places.’ ‘Happy Hours in Town’ 
was his next contribution,and then 
came ‘Our Company—There and 
Back for Three-and-six.’ ‘ The 
Guide to Bradshaw,’ illustrated by 
Bennett,’ was perhaps the most 
humorous of his writings at about 
this time. It was republished in 


a volume, which has become popu- 
lar under the title of ‘Out of 
Town.’ ‘ Our Yacht’ was his next 
serial contribution. ‘All in the 
Downs: a Grand Hotel Opera,’ 
which created a fuss at Brighton, 
was from his pen. It was illus- 
trated with small black figures. 
‘ Evenings from Home’ was his; 
and then came his great success, 
‘Happy Thoughts,’ commenced 
on June 23, 1866. These papers 
were entitled ‘Happy Thoughts, 
collected in Happy Hours: includ- 
ing some Instructive Facts in 
Natural History and other Domes- 
tic and Rural Information.’ Only 
intended to run through two or 
three numbers at most, they de- 
veloped into a work, entirely dif- 
ferent from the first design, and 
now form perhaps our most quaint 
and original volume of modern hu- 
mour. The solemnity of the notes 
for the magnum opus seems to have 
misled a ponderous German re- 
viewer, who criticised the work in 
a Teutonic paper from a purely 
philosophical point of view, and 
gave the author credit for the 
gravest intentions. ‘A Few 
Friends, ‘Odd Men Out,’ ‘ Birds, 
Beasts, and Fishes,’ and ‘ More 
Happy Thoughts’ followed each 
other in rapid succession. Mr. 
Burnand then returned to his 
early love, and gave us that inimi- 
table travestie, ‘ Chikken Hazard,’ 
which appeared concurrently in 
* Punch’ with ‘ Foul Play’ in ‘ Once 
a Week.’ Mr. Burnand had, in 
this instance, the advantage of 
being illustrated by the artist who 
drew the pictures for the origina 
work. The burlesque, however, 
killed the novel, which Mr. Charles 
Reade has since dramatised. This 
play has not yet, I believe, been 
produced in London, though it 
was successful, so far as I can 
learn, in the provinces. Mr. Bur- 
nand has since burlesqued, with 
remarkable point and cleverness, 
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the novel contributed to the 
‘ Graphic’ by Victor Hugo. 

‘Peeps at Paris, during the 
French Exhibition, ‘ The Boombje 
Papers, and ‘My Health’ are 
among his other brightest serial 
contributions, and he is also ‘ Our 
Representative’ at all sorts of 
places. ‘ Evenings from Home’ 
was afterwards published in the 
‘Modern Sandford and Merton,’ 
which has been far more successful 
in America than on this side of 
the water. 

I borrow from the defunct ‘ Il- 
lustrated Review’ some facts in 
the biography of Mr. Francis 
Cowley Burnand, which have not 
appeared elsewhere, and which I 
have been enabled to verify in a 
brief interview with the gentleman 
most likely to understand the sub- 
ject. The youngest and smartest 
member of ‘ Punch’s’ staff was 
born on the 29th of November, 
1836. He had, from his earliest 
years, a predilection for dramatic 
work. When a boy at Eton he 
wrote a play, which, having made 
a hit in his tutor’s private room 
before a select but critical audience, 
was produced at the Theatre 
Royal, Worthing. At Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, the young play- 
wright’s passion for theatricals 
was the origin of the A.D.C., or 
Amateur Dramatic Club, which, I 
believe, is still a prosperous insti- 
tution. It numbers among its 
members many names now distin- 
guished in the Church, at the Bar, 
and in the more adventurous field 
of literature. His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales is on the list 
of the club; but Mr. Burnand was 
the leading actor, and at one time 
he had secret intentions of making 
the stage his profession. For a 
gentleman whose ostensible reason 
for entering at Cambridge was to 
join the Church, Mr. Burnand had 
evidently liberal views concerning 
the drama. The spirit of Bohemia 
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touched him on the shoulder and 
beckoned him away from surplice 
and pulpit, but did not in later 
years prevent his becoming a con- 
vert to the faith of Rome. A few 
years ago he wrote in a serious 
journal a treatise upon some ques- 
tion of theological interest; but, 
fortunately, the change in his reli- 
gious opinions since his Cambridge 
days has not led him from the 
literary path into which Mark 
Lemon may be said to have con- 
ducted him. Not content with 
acting while at Cambridge, he 
soon followed up his Eton success 
as an author. His first dramatic 
work was a farce, ‘ Romance under 
Difficulties.’ In November 1855 
he produced the burlesque of 
‘ Willikins and His Dinah’; a 
year afterwards he wrote ‘ Lord 
Lovel,’ and in the next year he 
did ‘ Alonzo the Brave, and the 
Fair Imogene.’ These pieces were 
all played by the A.D.C., and 
they were afterwards represented 
in provincial theatres. Some of 
the work has also cropped up again 
in more ambitious attempts made 
for the London boards. 

When he left Cambridge, Mr. 
Burnand went to the metropolis 
and entered as a student at 
Lincoln’s Inn. He was called to 
the bar, but, like many other Jit- 
térateurs, has not practised. He 
may be said to have commenced 
his career as a dramatist in the 
year 1860, when a burlesque which 
he had written, upon the subject 
of Dido, was produced at the St. 
James’s Theatre, then under the 
management of Mr. Chatterton. 
The piece was fairly successful. 
It ran for sixty nights. A month 
after the production of the bur- 
lesque, Mr. Burnand, in conjunction 
with Mr. Montagu Williams, pro- 
duced the farce of ‘B. B.’ at the 
Olympic. It was a bright little 


work of its class. The famous 
encounter between Heenan, ‘ the 
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Benicia Boy,’ and Tom Sayers, had 
given special significance to the 
initials B. B. In the farce, Mr. 
Benjamin Bobbin, a peculiarly in- 
offensive person, is mistaken, 
through his initials, for the great 
American bruiser, which leads to 
some very laughable contretemps. 
Mr. Burnand was fortunate in 
having for the representative of 
Mr. Bobbin the most remarkable 
actor of the day, the late Mr. 
Robson, whose genius, by-the-way, 
was the discovery of Charles 
Dickens and Mark Lemon. They 
found him, during one of their 
East End rambles, playing in a 
sort of penny gaff, and it was 
through their representations that 
he first appeared west of Temple 
Bar.- ‘B. B.’ was successful, and 
Mr. Burnand continued to supply 
the Olympic with farces and bur- 
lesques. He also wrote for other 
theatres. Nor was his pen alone 
confined to the drama. He con- 
tributed to several journals, and 
more particularly to‘ Fun.’ The 
year 1863 was an eventful one for 
Mr. Burnand. It introduced him 
to ‘ Punch,’ and gave him prosper- 
ous rank as a burlesque writer; 
for in that year he produced 
‘Ixion; or, The Man at the 
Wheel,’ which was played at the 
Royalty and ran for 200 nights. 
Miss Ada Cavendish has changed 
her réle since then. She played 
Venus, and Miss Furtado (now 
Mrs. John Clarke), was Mercury, 
and afterwards Ixion. 

Mr. Burnand was soon on the 
highway to fame and fortune. He 
worked hard and well, both for 
‘Punch’ and the theatres. A 
quaint sense of humour was ap- 
parent in all his lighter efforts. 
He was peculiarly successful then, 
as now, in his titles. ‘ Fair 
Héléne; or, Taken from the Greek,’ 
for example, is as clever and sug- 
gestive as his latest trifle, ‘On the 
Rink; or, The Girl He left Behind 


Him.’ The difference between the 
two is that the latter piece was 
not written for the title, and the 
former piece was. ‘Fair Héléne’ 
was, perhaps, the first attempt to 
introduce opéra bouffe into Eng- 
land. It was played for 100 
nights at the Adelphi, but in spite 
of the humorous acting of Mr. 
Toole, it did not make any special 
success. Between this work and 
‘Ixion, Mr. Burnand had written 
and produced ‘Snowdrop’ and 
‘Madame Berliot’s Ball’ at the 
Royalty, ‘L’Africaine,’ ‘Paris, and 
‘Patient Penelope’; and at the 
Strand ‘Ile de St. Tropez,’ in 
which Mr. Alfred Wigan and Miss 
Herbert played the leading parts. 
From November 1866,and through- 
out the following year, all Lon- 
don flocked to see ‘The Latest 
Edition of Black-Eyed Susan’ at 
the Royalty. Mr. Dewar and Miss 
Patty Oliver contributed greatly to 
the enormous success of the bur- 
lesque by their excellent acting 
and singing. Mr. Dewar, as the 
wildly vain and conceited com- 
mander, was intensely funny. His 
song, ‘Captain Crosstree is my 
Name,’ was a most comical per- 
formance. It was encored many 
times every night, as was also Miss 
Oliver’s ‘ Pretty See-usan.” The 
burlesque has recently been re- 
vived, with these two artists in 
their original parts, but the hu- 
mour of the thing hardly fits the 
changed and changing tastes of 
the day, though crowds went to 
see it once more to revive pleasant 
recollections of one of the hap- 
piest and brightest bits of fun 
ever seen upon the stage. During 
its original run, the book of the 
words realised £200, and the pro- 
fits to the management amounted 
to £8000, which Mr. Burnand 
shared with Miss Oliver, the lessee 
of the theatre. When the piece 
was produced in the provinces, 
Mr. Burnand appeared with some 
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success as Captain Crosstree. 
Almost every writer for ‘Punch’ 
is stage-struck at some period of 
his life. If Mr. Burnand had en- 
tered the profession, he would have 
made his mark. His readings 
gave ample evidence of a peculiar 
capacity for comedy. In 1869 
Mr. Burnand turned his attention 
to a higher walk in dramatic art 
than that of burlesque. He dra- 
matised a novel, ‘The Morals of 
Mayfair,’ which, under the title of 
‘The Turn of the Tide,’ he pro- 
duced at the Queen’s, and it ran 
over 150 nights. In this drama 
Miss Henrietta Hodson stepped 
successfully out of her previous 
line of business—burlesque. Mr. 
and Mrs, Frank Matthews and Mr. 
Hermann Vezin played leading parts 
in the play, and its success tempted 
Mr. Burnand to try a dramatic 
version of Mark Lemon’s first 
novel, ‘Wait for the End.’ It 
was a failure, even more marked 
than the melodrama of ‘Deadman’s 
Point,’ which Mr. Burnand wrote 
forthe Adelphi, ostensibly to fit Mr. 
Benjamin Webster with a strong 
part, though long before the play 
was finished, Mr. Burnand found 
that there was really no character 
in the piece worthy of that great 
artist. 

His next success was ‘ Kissi- 
Kissi, a revised edition of ‘ King 
Kickaboo.’ It made money for the 
management of the Opera Comique, 
and is said to have annoyed a 
Persian resident. A song com- 
mencing 


* Twinkle, twinkle, little Shah,’ 


was quite in Mr. Burnand’s best 
nonsensical vein; and the Poten- 
tate’s jewels, finally converted into 
pawn-tickets, hanging where the 
gems had been, was considered 
very funny by the audience. But 
the most successful comic song, per- 
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haps, ever sung upon the stage— 
certainly the most humorous ballad 
since Tom Hood—was ‘ My Heart 
is True to Poll,’ an extended ver- 
sion of one of Mr. Burnand’s early 
contributions to‘ Punch.’ It was 
sung by Mrs. John Wood, in ‘ Poll 
and my Partner Joe,’ produced, 
some years ago, at the St. James’s 
Theatre. It was not only a funny 
story in itself, but a pointed tra- 
vestie of the high-faluting nautical 
ballad in which Jack Tar’s virtue 
is the leading theme. Mr. Bur- 
nand’s ‘sailor bold’ is the most 
faithless of men, so far as women 
are concerned; but all this is 
atoned for in the chorus, which, 
after the most outrageous acts of 
fidelity, set forth the fact that he 
never forgot his Poll; that what- 
ever he did, his old love remained ; 
and Mrs. John Wood, with the 
art of an actress, dwelt upon this 
burlesque of virtue for a moment 
before she uttered the refrain, and 
led up to the chorus— 


*No matter what you do 
If your heart be true, 
And his was true—to Poll.’ 


* Proof Positive, a comedy, and 
‘On the Rink,’ a burlesque, are 
Mr. Burnand’s very latest works 
for the stage. He has written a 
novel, ‘My Time, and What I have 
Done with It; he has given a 
series of readings from ‘ Happy 
Thoughts’; he has been in manage- 
ment at the Opera Comique and 
the Duke’s; he has only to edit a 
newspaper and drive a coach to 
have done pretty well everything ; 
and it is but fair to say that, on 
the whole, he has done nothing ill, 
and a great deal remarkably well. 
He has founded a school of humour 
in which he has many imitators, 
and no rival. The world owes 
him a great debt of gratitude: he 
has made it laugh. 


(To be continued.) 
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HE WOULD BE A SOLDIER! 


By R. Mountreney Jepusoy, AurHor oF ‘Tom BULLKLEY OF LISSINGTON,’ 
‘Tae Great He Lerr Beninp Him,’ Ere. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


OTWITHSTANDING the fa- 
tiguing and exciting inci- 
dents of the day, Verisopht passed 
a sleepless night. In addition to 
the discomfort of his position, he 
felt very strange, and, if the truth 
must be told, just a little home- 
sick. 

The grey dawn was just strug- 
gling through the tiny little win- 
dow, which matched the tiny little 
room, and he had just sunk off into 
slumber, when a clatter and din, 
re-echoing between the long rows 
of wooden huts, awakened him 
with a start. It was the drums 
and fifes playing the reveiliée, and, 
somehow, as he lay awake listen- 
ing, the music in the early morn 
had rather a depressing effect. 
The tune—the one always played 
on the occasion, why or wherefore 
we know not—was that identical 
air to which he in his childhood 
had, and the twins in theirs still, 
sung certain words concerning an 
irreligious old Daddy Long-legs 
who wouldn’t say his prayers. 
As the familiar ditty carried him 
back to his childish days in the 
quiet country home, there arose in 
Verisopht’s heart a dull, aching 
thought that perhaps, notwith- 
standing all the youthful long- 
ings for man’s estate, those days, 
now gone for ever, would be far 
away the happiest in his life. 
But this was a weakness soon 
conquered. 

The noise did not seem to have 
much effect upon Wilder, for when 
it ceased Verisopht could hear 
him in the next room still snor- 
ing with unbroken regularity. The 
hum of barrack life now commenced 
in earnest, and sleep to a novice 


was out of the question. Bugling 
and trumpeting seemed to be go- 
ing on in all directions ; and to add 
to it all, Verisopht’s tender heart 
was much wrung by what he took 
for the shrieks of a pig in its 
death agony, which proceeded 
from the next lines, occupied by 
a Highland regiment. Then pre- 
sently there was a great deal of 
stamping and tramping about out- 
side, mingled with shouts. of 
strange import. Voices, pitched 
in all keys, were hard at it:— 
‘’Old up yer ’eds!’—‘ Now then, 
don’t lose that ther touch below 
the elber !’—‘ Cut away them ’ands 
more smarter!’—‘ Take his name 
down !’—‘ Right wheel !’—‘ At the 
last sound of the warrud, step off 
with the left fut!—‘ Carry back 
them butts!’ were some of the mys- 
terious utterances which awakened 
his curiosity and wonder; while, 
through it all, one voice, which 
was fascinating in its monotony, 
kept up a continuous refrain of 
‘ one, tow—one, tow!’ 

Verisopht’s eyes were not the 
only pair in the room wide awake 
and wonderingly staring. Mentor, 
too, had been aroused by the un- 
accustomed sounds, and for a long 
time had been putting his head 
first on one side, then on the other, 
in vain attempts to take it all in, 
until, at last, as if put on his 
mettle, he sharpened up his bill 
on the wires of his cage and 
croaked out his entire string of 
moral precepts. This produced 
rather a confused jumble in Veri- 
sopht’s head of—‘ Now then, ’old 
up them evil communications! 
one, tow—one, tow! Corrupt them 
’ands more smarter! one, tow— 
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one, tow! Carry back them good 
manners! one, tow—one, tow,’ &c. 

After some time of this con- 
fused medley, a knock resounded 
on the panels of the door, and a 
gruff voice said: ‘ Rations is ready, 
sir. A snore was the only reply 
from Wilder. ‘Rations is ready, 
sir, and they’re a waitin’ for the 
orficer,’ again said the voice. 

The snoring abated somewhat, 
and the voice, seizing the oppor- 
tunity, came in again with—‘ The 
rations is ready, sir, and———’ 

‘Go to the devil!’ proceeded in 
sleepy tones from Wilder’s pillow. 

The man outside on this im- 
mediately betook himself down the 
passage, as if in prompt obedience 
to the mandate; then hesitated, 
as if uncertain at the moment how 
to carry it out; and, finally, he 
returned and tried the announce- 
ment the other way: 


‘They’re a waitin’ for the 
orficer, sir, and the rations is 
ready.’ 


‘ Who’s that? said Wilder, at 
last aroused. 

* The orderly corporal, sir. The 
rations is ready.’ 

‘Why the devil didn’t you say 
so before? All right. Tell them 
to go on; I'll be out presently.’ 

On this the orderly corporal re- 
tired, and Verisopht heard Hooky 
Wilder getting into his uniform to 
& running accompaniment of ana- 
themas on Smiler’s aunt’s head. 

Verisopht coughed. 

‘ Halloo, Boomershine! how did 
you sleep ?’ 

‘Oh, very comfortably indeed, 
thank you,’ replied Verisopht, who 
at the moment was feeling his 
back to see if he had contracted 
curvature of the spine for life. 

‘That’s right. And Wilder 
once more returned to ‘Smiler’s 
aunt.’ 

It was wonderful how quickly 
he slipped into his uniform, and, 
after waiting just a few moments 
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to have a laugh at Verisopht’s bed 
and to put it to rights, he buckled 
on his sword and clattered out of 
the hut. 

His exit was speedily followed 
by the entrance of a closely-shorn 
and upright individual, who ex- 
plained that he was Mr. Wilder’s 
servant. He was dressed in well- 
cut but seedy mu/ti, and obviously 
caught his master’s falling man- 
tles. 

‘My master says I’m to do for 
you until you get a servant of 
your own, sir.’ 

Verisopht, albeit there was ra- 
ther a bloodthirsty sound about 
the announcement that he was to 
be done for, expressed himself 
greatly obliged. . 

‘Mr. Wilder, he’ll have his tub 
after he’s been round the men’s 
breakfasts. Will you have yours 
now, sir, or wait till after ?’ 

Verisopht thought he’d wait till 
after. 

The man now asked for the keys 
of Verisopht’s portmanteau and 
uniform-case, and proceeded to lay 
out the necessary articles for his 
temporary master’s toilet. 

During this operation Verisopht 
Boomershine was guilty of a piece 
of deception not at all in keeping 
with his usual honesty and can- 
dour. To all appearance he was 
sound asleep, but his deep blushes 
when the man took his brand-new 
razors out of their case, and laid 
them out for use, showed how 
wideawake he had been all the 
time, and how keenly alive he was 
to the hollow mockery of this last 
proceeding. 

After this the man withdrew, to 
the unspeakable relief of Veri- 
sopht, who now fell into a real 
sleep, and slumbered on until 
aroused by the same man. 

‘Mr. Wilder has gone to the 
mess for his breakfast, sir, and left 
word that you was to be woke up 
at nine, for the commanding officer 

















will be at the orderly-room at ten, 
and you'll have to report yourself 
there to him. He said as soon as 
you was dressed you was to go to 
the mess for breakfast, sir.’ 

With the dreadful possibility of 
keeping the Colonel waiting before 
his eyes, Verisopht quickly per- 
formed his ablutions, and donned 
with all expedition the uniform 
which had been laid out for him. 
He then started for the mess. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ir was a very trying ordeal, mak- 
ing his way to the mess all by 
himself and in uniform. Zn route 
he met several soldiers, who, to 
his great discomposure, saluted. 
He did not know what was the 
correct thing to do in return. He 
did not think he ought to bow, and 
he did not think he ought to nod, 
so he compromised the matter 
with a sort of spiral twist from 
his waist upwards. This was in 
individual cases, but once when 
four men, sitting on a form, sprang 
up with one accord as he passed, 
and saluted like one man, he was 
so impressed by the collective 
compliment that he took off his 
cap and made alow bow. Without 
committing himself any further, 
however, he managed to reach the 
mess, and he entered amidst a 
great deal of laughter, above 
which he thought he heard Wil- 
der’s voice saying something about 
a parrot and guinea-pigs. 

The mess-room was a long, low 
apartment, made as comfortable as 
a hut could be by means of carpets, 
curtains, and plate-covered side- 
boards. Down the centre ran a long 
table, laid for breakfast, at which 
numerous young men in uniform 
were sitting, some eating heartily, 
some reading the paper propped 
up against their coffee-pots as 
they toyed with the comesiibles, 
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while some were standing about 
and entering into the general con- 
versation. As Verisopht’s entrance 
was observed the laughter sud- 
denly ceased, and Wilder took 
upon himself the duty of introduc- 
tion, with ‘Gentlemen, allow me 
to introduce Mr. Boomershine.’ 

Some of the men shook hands 
good-naturedly, and others who 
were farther away nodded cheerily, 
but one or two of the very young- 
est stared patronisingly. 

‘What’ll you have for break- 
fast?” asked Wilder. ‘I didn’t 
order it for you, as I didn’t know 
what you'd like. Try a grilled 
dodo.’ 

‘Thank you, yes; you're very 
kind; I should like one very much, 
thank you,’ replied Verisopht, who 
did not exactly know whether he 
was standing on his head or on 
his heels. : 

* Here, waiter !’ 

‘ Yessir,’ replied a new waiter, 
who, being a recent importation 
from the ranks, and very new to 
the business, was carried away by 
over-anxiety to please. 

‘ Order a dodo for Mr. Boomer- 
shine. Anything else, Boomer- 
shine ?—a couple of eggs ?” 

‘Thank you, yes,’ said Verisopht. 

‘ Yessir,’ said the anxious waiter, 
and he rushed off with wonderful 
alacrity to an adjacent pantry, 
whence he was heard shouting out 
to the cook, ‘ Two biled eggs and 
a dodo, and look sharp about that 
there dodo.’ 

‘ Here, take a seat, Boomershine, 
and you can fire away at some of my 
tea and toast until your breakfast 
comes,’ said Wilder. ‘The chief 
goes to the orderly-room at ten, 
sharp; and if you’re not there he’ll 
go down your throat, spurs and 
all? 

‘Oh, please, sir,’ said the over- 
anxious waiter, re-entering, ‘ the 
messman says he ain’t got no dodos 
this morning.’ 
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Wilder. ‘ How- 
‘can't be helped. Try a 
stewed peacock, Boomershine.’ 

‘Thank you. I think, perhaps, 
as there’s not much time, I had 
better have some of this cold pie,’ 
said Verisopht, to whom the pro- 
spect of the Colonel going down 
his throat, spurs and all, was a 
very terrible one indeed. 

‘What sort of a night had you 
at the Rifles, Fluffy ? asked Wilder, 
as Verisopht took his seat at the 
table. 

* Oh, precious wet.’ 

‘ Well it wasn’t a particularly wet 
one here, was it, Boomershine ?’ 

‘No, indeed,’ replied Verisopht. 
‘It is one of the most wonderful 
instances of partial rain I have 
ever heard of in all my life. It 
was quite starlight here.’ 

‘This is indeed refreshing,’ 
remarked old Captain Chutney, 
who had recently exchanged from 
India; and, as he held a tumbler 
in his hand, Verisopht thought he 
understood the allusion, and inno- 
cently joined in a general laugh. 

There was a great deal of talking 
going on, and Verisopht, who did 
all the listening, was surprised at 
not being able to catch any of the 
officers’ names with which he and 
his sisters had made themselves 
familiar by means of the Army 
List. In fact, Carry and Fanny 
had settled, to their own satisfac- 
tion, the personal appearance and 
dispositions of nearly every officer 
in the regiment. ‘Captain Mor- 
timer,’ they had been quite sure, 
‘was tall, with black, wavy hair, 
and dark, poetical eyes. Herbert 
Netherton was sad and pensive- 
looking, very poor, and passion- 
ately devoted to his mother, whom 
he supported out of his daily five 
and threepence. The Hon. Alger- 
non Cecil Fitzroy was rather wild, 
but with lovely blue eyes and dark 
lashes. John James Smith was 
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sandy-haired and freckled. Donald 
MacDonal MacStiggins had very 
red hair and high cheek-bones. 
Reginald Carrington Wilder’ (the 
‘Hooky’ did not appear in the 
Army List) ‘ was shy and retiring, 
and deeply studious ;’ and so on. 

In vain Verisopht listened for 
Mortimer, or Fitzroy, or Smith, or 
Netherton. They were all Fluffies, 
or Podgies, or Buffers, or Hookies ; 
in short, they all seemed to be 
called by any names but their 
proper ones, and he was unable to 
judge how far his sisters’ sur- 
mises had been correct. 

He was just beginning to get on 
good terms with a game-pie when 
a bugle sounded under the mess 
windows with an effect that was 
magical. Tea and buttered toast 
and plates were pushed away, caps 
were rammed on, and every one 
rushed out of the room. 

‘ That’s “ Prisoner’s Call.” Come 
along, Boomershine, the chief’s in 
the orderly-room.’ 

Verisopht needed no second 
bidding, and, following the cur- 
rent, soon found himself in the 
orderly-room, a place where all the 
official business of a regiment is 
conducted, confronting an awful- 
looking personage who sat at a 
table in the centre of the room. He 
was very fussy and red—so much 
the latter that the facings of his 
coat seemed to be principally 
useful in showing where the cloth 
ended and the skin began. This 
was Colonel Rooteen, commanding 
the 119th Regiment. 

‘ This is Mr. Boomershine, sir— 
come to join,’ said the adjutant, 
Lieutenant Dressop. 

‘Hum—ha. Come to join, 


eh? How d’ye do? said Colonel 
Rooteen. 
‘Thank you, sir; Iam quite-——’ 
‘Stay. You had better embody 
your reply in the form of an 
official, and send it on through the 
proper channel to——’ 














‘I don’t think, sir, there is any 
occasion,’ said the adjutant. 

‘ Never mind, Mr. Boomershine ; 
sit down there, and I'll talk to you 
presently; and I do wish, Mr. 
Dressop, you would try and perfect 
yourself in your duties. Bring in 
the prisoners, sergeant-major.’ 

Verisopht sat down on the ex- 
treme edge of a form, and observed 
further proceedings with eyes and 
mouth wide open. 

‘Shun! Ick—mow! How! 
Fr-r-rut! Scort—steese!’ said the 
sergeant-major, in a sharp succes- 
sion of barks, the result being 
that two men, one in full dress 
and with a drawn bayonet in his 
hand, the other in a shell-jacket 
and bare-headed, marched into 
the room at the bark ‘ Ick—mow,’ 
stopped short at the bark ‘ How,’ 
turned to their front, that is, faced 
the Colonel, at the bark ‘ Fr-r-rut,’ 
and finally, at the concluding 
howl ‘Scort—steese,’ the escort, 
consisting of the man with the 
drawn bayonet, suddenly assumed 
a constrained position, which Veri- 
sopht afterwards learned was called 
‘ standing at ease.’ 

All this was highly interesting, 
and there was a certain amount of 
awe on Verisopht’s countenance as 
he found himself face to face with 
a malefactor of so deep a dye as 
to necessitate the presence of a 
guard with a drawn bayonet. This 
precaution was in itself a sufficient 
indication of the criminal’s despe- 
rate character to prepare Verisopht 
for something very terrible. 

* Read out the crime, Mr. Dress- 
op,’ said the Colonel to the ad- 
jutant. 

Verisopht hung on the adju- 
tant’s words. 

‘For refusing to wash his face 
when repeatedly ordered to do so 
by the orderly sergeant of his 
company,’ read out the adjutant 
from a paper before him. 

In vain the criminal attempted 
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to excuse himself: his guilt was 
marked in every line of his coun- 
tenance, and he was convicted and 
sentenced to condign punishment 
on the spot. 

Again the sergeant-major barked 
mysteriously, and another desper- 
ado was brought in and charged. 

‘For saying, when ordered by 
Corporal Stickler to have his hair 
cut, “ Why, it was cut last Toosday; 
T'll be like a blessed kangaroo,” 
or words to that effect.’ 

Equally in vain with the former 
criminal did this hardened repro- 
bate endeavour to elude the grasp 
of martial law, and to him was 
meted out the full reward of his 
iniquity. 

The connection between cropped 
heads and kangaroos did not tran- 
spire during the investigation, and 
at last Verisopht, with the thirst 
for knowledge strong upon him, 
whispered to Wilder : 

‘ Why is a man with short hair 
like a kangaroo ?’ 

‘Come, come, sir!’ said the 
Colonel sharply; ‘none of this 
unbecoming levity. This is neither 
the time nor place for asking 
riddles.’ 

Verisopht was too confused to 
explain that the question had been 
put in no conundrummic spirit, 
and the business of ‘telling off 
prisoners’ proceeded. 

The spectacle which now fol- 
lowed was, perhaps, a more pain- 
ful one than was afforded by either 
of the preceding cases. Three 
young soldiers—indeed they were 
little more than boys — were 
brought in, all charged with the 
same crime. 

‘How young, and yet how de- 
praved,’ thought Verisopht, as he 
gazed on their beardless faces. 
They were evidently fresh from 
the ennobling influences of their 
lowly but virtuous homes in the 
agricultural districts, and yet, 
alas! how soon had they fallen 
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away from those lessons of probity 
and rectitude there taught them. 

The adjutant cleared his throat 
and read out: 

‘ For conduct subversive of good 
order and military discipline in 
having, in the main street of Al- 
dershot, on the afternoon of the 
20th instant, squeaked derisively 
when passing Lance Corporal 
Falsetto.’ 

An episode connected with the 
defence afforded Verisopht some 
idea of the terrors of martial law. 
A young recruit, called by the 
accused to bear witness in their 
favour, solemnly averred that he 
was ‘passin’ along at the time, 
and didn’t ’ear no squeakin’ nor 
nothink.’ 

‘ Now, sir,’ said Colonel Rooteen 
severely, ‘do you know what will 
become of you if you tell a lie ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, go to ——, sir,’ re- 
plied the recruit. 

‘No, sir; by gad! much worse 
than that; you'll be tried by 
general court-martial,’ said Colonel 
Rooteen, blowing out his cheeks 
and rolling his eyes, until the ‘re- 
cruit trembled from the ball tuft 
in his shako down to the nether- 
most nail in his ammunition boots. 

Verisopht’s heart sickened with- 
in him at the contemplation of all 
this wickedness, and he hardly 
knew what punishment overtook 
the delinquents. 

This sort of work went on for 
some time, but at last these har- 
rowing instances of human de- 
pravity came to a conclusion, and 
the Colonel once more turned his 
attention to Verisopht. 

‘Now, Mr. Dressop, post that 
young gentleman to a company 
at once, and take him out forth- 
with to drill. He wants setting 
up sadly.’ 

Assuredly poor Verisopht did 
not want setting down, and his 
demeanour verged on the abject 
as he bowed to the Colonel and 
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followed the adjutant out of the 
room. 

‘ You see,’ said the adjutant to 
Verisopht, as they walked to the 
barrack square, ‘the Colonel isn’t 
in a very good temper to-day. 
The fact is we’ve been fighting 
the War Office for two years and 
a half over elevenpence three- 
farthings, and we’ve had rather 
bad news this morning. I’m 
afraid it will go against us;’ and 
here the adjutant shook his head 
sadly. ‘ But’—and here the ad- 
jutant ground his teeth savagely— 
‘we'll fight it out to the bitter 
end.’ 

By this time they had reached 
the square. Here the same mono- 
tonous hum of ‘ One-tow —one-tow,’ 
‘Take his name down,’ ‘Cut away 
them ‘ands,’ was going on in all 
directions, while numerous batches 
of recruits were going through all 
sorts of extraordinary evolutions 
and contortions in obedience to 
those words of strange import. 

‘ Corporal Stickler !’ shouted out 
the adjutant to a non-commis- 
sioned officer who was doing the 
‘one-tow’ part of the business. 
In one moment the corporal was 
in front of the adjutant, heels 
closed together, body rigid, and 
right hand up at the salute. He 
was a—but Drill Corporal Stickler 
deserves a new chapter. 


CHAPTER X. 


He was a most fierce and warlike- 
looking individual, was Corporal 
Stickler. Alongside Corporal 
Stickler, Mars himself would have 
looked like a Methodist parson. 
His very boots, where they swelled 
over the corns and bunions, had a 
grape-shot-like appearance, and 
his very trousers, where they 
bagged and wrinkled at the knees, 
seemed to wear a settled frown on 
their surfaces. His nose was in 
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keeping with his general fierce 
aspect, and was always highly 
inflamed. But his most aggres- 
sive feature was his moustache, 
which was of a fierce reddish 
tinge, and stuck straight out over 
his mouth like chevaua-de-frise. It 
was also suggestive of ‘ fixed 
bayonets’ ; and an ardent kiss from 
Corporal Stickler—if he ever in- 
dulged in such a freak of nature 
—must have communicated to the 
fair one a sharp sensation of being 
cupped. Of all his terrors this 
last was, perhaps, the most 
dreaded ; for when asking a re- 
cruit, with bitter irony, why he 
had. not ‘cut away his ’and more 
smarter,’ or ‘stepped off with the 
left fut,’ he had a way of bring- 
ing his irate countenance so near 
his victim’s face that the chevaus- 
de-frise wandered titillatingly about 
the wretched recruit’s face, and 
woe to him if he lifted a hand to 
scratch or rub. In conclusion, 
Corporal Stickler’s forage-cap was 
so much on the side of his head 
that it ‘appeared to be setting all 
laws of gravitation at defiance. 

To the care of this worthy the 
adjutant handed over Verisopht. 

Our hero’s military career can 
hardly be said to have commenced 
until his introduction to Drill 
Corporal Stickler, for it was not 
till then that he had even the 
faintest idea of standing in the 
correct position of a soldier. On 
this point Corporal Stickler lost 
no time, and, handing over the 
charge of his batch of recruits to 
a subordinate, he devoted himself 
entirely to this important part of 
Verisopht’s military education. 

‘ Look at me, sir,’ said Corporal 
Stickler, ‘and stand as I do.’ 
And here Corporal Stickler figura- 
tively swallowed a poker, and 
Verisopht feebly tried to do like- 
wise. 

*No, sir, that won’t do, I’m 
afraid, said Corporal Stickler; 
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and with a pitying smile he laid 
gentle but corrective hands on his 
pupil. 

Under this manipulation Veri- 
sopht’s heels were now closed to- 
gether, his toes turned out, his 
shoulders drawn back, his elbows 
pressed close to his side, the palms 
of his hands turned to the front, 
his chest tapped, his chin raised, 
and finally, after thus trussing 
him, Corporal Stickler stepped 
back several paces to view his 
handiwork. 

‘Chest more out, sir. That 
ain’t yer chest—that ain’t yer 
chest, sir.’ 

‘Oh, I beg your pardon, I’m 
sure!’ said Verisopht, blushing 
deeply, and hurriedly altering his 
position. 

‘ Now, sir, that’s as bad t’other 
way. You mustn’t stand, sir, as 
if you was makin’ a bow to the 
ladies.’ 

‘ Dear me, it’s really very hard. 
I had no idea it was such a hard 
thing to stand up straight,’ said 
Verisopht, as Corporal Stickler 
again laid hands upon him. 

It was indeed very hard. If 
he tried to throw out his chest, he 
was tapped lower down and told 
to keep that in, and when he tried 
to do so, he was admonished on 
another point. It was very hard, 
too, to keep his hands turned out 
and his elbows close in; for when 
he turned out his palms, his 
elbows came out too, and when 
he closed his elbows, his palms 
turned in. Altogether, it was so 
difficult a thing to do that the 
whole of his first drill was de- 
voted to this one point. 

As he was returning from his 
lesson he met Wilder, who asked 
him, with an anxious and serious 
air, if he had been measured for 
his sentry-box yet. 

‘No. Dear me, do you really 
mean to say——’ 

‘“Do I really mean to say.” 
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My dear fellow, how do you sup- 
pose you can learn the duties of 
a sentry without a sentry-box ?’ 

Verisopht admitted that that 
would be impossible, and begged 
that Wilder would at once kindly 
afford him the benefit of his ex- 
perience in repairing this or any 
other oversight. 

‘Very well,’ said Wilder, ‘Tl 
put you up to it all. You see 
you're posted to my company, 
and as the captain is away on the 
staff, I’m expected to look after 
you. You had better come now 
and see me pay the men, and if 
you like I’ll always let you do it 
yourself for the future.’ 

Verisopht was exceedingly gra- 
tified at this mark of Wilder’s 
confidence, and while accompany- 
ing him to the barrack - rooms 
expressed his gratitude in the 
warmest terms. 

‘Don’t mention it, I beg,’ said 
Wilder ; ‘I’d do a great deal more 
for you than that; and as the rooms 
have to be inspected every day by 
an officer of the company, I'll 
waive all claim to this privilege 
in your favour.’ 

‘ But are you sure I’m not de- 
priving you——’ 

‘ My dear Boomershine, what a 
life this would be, were we not 
prepared to make occasional sacri- 
fices for each other. Besides, I 
never can forget the kindness 
with which my seniors always 
gave up these little pleasures to 
me. I'll take no refusal, my dear 
Boomershine; you shall go round 
the room and pay the company 
every day.’ 

Verisopht was deeply touched, 
and their arrival in the barrack- 
room alone cut short those words 
of gratitude with which his heart 
was fall. ; 

* Now, Sergeant Tout, Mr. Boo- 
mershine is posted to this com- 
pany and will want a servant. 
What man do you recommend ? 
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asked Wilder, as soon as he had 
initiated his subaltern into the 
method of paying a company. 

*There’s Jukes, sir; he’s a 
handy sort of a man.’ 

*Isn’t bigenough. You see,’ ex- 
plained Wilder to Verisopht. ‘I’d 
advise you to have a big man, for 
then he can’t wear your clothes.’ 

Verisopht assented to this, and 
on this principle of selection he 
soon found himself the embar- 
rassed master of a gaunt giant 
in a shell jacket. 

This man was a fearful weight 
on Verisopht’s mind. There was 
no work to give him, and wherever 
he went that morning the gaunt 
giant followed. There was no 
escape from him. He blockaded 
the doors of the anteroom and 
the mess-room, and witen Veri- 
sopht was in one or the other 
he quite dreaded the stiff salute 
and the ‘What will I be after 
doing now, sir? which he knew 
awaited him outside. Unfortu- 
nately Wilder, to whom he would 
have appealed, was now absent 
somewhere on duty or pleasure, 
and Verisopht was too shy to ask 
advice from atiy one else. 

At last he found himself sitting 
disconsolately in the anteroom 
with only two of his brother 
officers. One was Captain Chut- 
ney he had already noticed at 
breakfast; the other was intent 
upon a newspaper. For a long 
time no one spoke, but eventually 
Captain Chutney marked Verisopht, 
and, bearing down upon him, 
opened fire. 

‘ Were you ever in——’ 

A derisive laugh proceeded from 
behind the paper. Captain Chut- 
ney stopped short and glared 
fiercely for a few moments at the 
paper, and then repeated : 

‘ Were you ever in n——’ 

Here there was a repetition of 
the laugh, and the slight was in- 
tensified by an expressive kick of 
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the legs, as much as to say, ‘ Oh, 
bother !’ 

Again did Captain Chutney 
break off snddenly to glare wither- 
ingly at the insulting legs. 

* Were you ever in India? he at 
last said, accomplishing his query 
at the third time of asking. 

Here the strange individual who 
had been interrupting rose up, 
dashed the paper on the table, and 
fled precipitately from the room. 

‘No, I never have; but I should 
like to go very much,’ said Veri- 
sopht, in his blandest tones ; for he 
saw that Captain Chutney’s brow 
was ruffled, and he was anxious to 
dispel the cloud which had so 
suddenly settled there. This was 
not so easy, and it was not until 
Captain Chutney had muttered to 
himself two or three times over, 
‘ Calipash is an ass!’ that he re- 
covered sufficiently to proceed with 
the subject; but, having once got 
into it again, he soon warmed to 
his work, and poured broadside 
after broadside of Indian stories 
into Verisopht’s open ears. 

So gratified was the redoubtable 
Chutney at the way in which Veri- 
sopht swallowed these doses, that 
he at last asked if he could do 
anything for him. 

‘ Well, there’s my servant wait- 
ing outside,’ said Verisopht. ‘If 
you'd kindly tell me what I had 
better do with him, I should be 
very much obliged.’ 

‘He ought to be putting your 
things straight. Haven't you got 
a quarter yet?’ asked Captain 
Chutney. 

* No, I haven’t.’ 

* Well, send him to the Quarter- 
master—or stay, we'll go to him 
together, and I’ll tell you about a 
struggle I once had with a tiger 
as we go along.’ 

Under Captain Chutney’s guid- 
ance, Verisopht was now conducted 
to the Quartermaster, from whom 
he received two small rooms, about 
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ten feet square, with a table and 
two chairs in each; and then they 
went to the regimental tailor’s 
shop—which wasn’t a shop at all, 
but merely a room in a hut—where 
the giant was measured for a suit 
of plain clothes, and also one of 
mess livery. 

All this took a considerable 
time, for Captain Chutney’s In- 
dian stories were incessant, and the 
consequence was that Verisopht, 
on his return, had only time to 
take a hurried lunch, and then 
hasten off to his afternoon drill 
with his mind so fall of tigers, 
jemindars, and jewelled Begums, 
that Corporal Stickler could make 
nothing of him. 

When Verisopht returned to his 
quarter after his drill, he found 
that the giant, assisted by Wilder’s 
servant, had succeeded in impart- 
ing quite an air of comfort to the 
two small rooms. The crimson 
druggets were down, the portable 
furniture set up, and altogether, 
the tiny quarter, with a fire in the 
grate, and Mentor in his cage hang- 
ing up at the window, looked quite 
cosy and inviting. He spent some 
time in superintending and assist- 
ing in a few finishing touches, 
such as hanging up a few pictures 
of his relatives and one of the pa- 
ternal dwelling against the wall, 
and fixing the coat-of-arms screen, 
with the son-of-a-sea-cook horn- 
pipant and the pieman rampant, 
against the mantelpiece. He then 
dressed himself in plain clothes, 
so as to escape the embarrassing 
salutes of the soldiers, and sallied 
forth for a stroll through the camp. 
He would have liked a companion 
to point out the lions and explain 
novel sights to him, but at that 
late hour of the afternoon every 
officer had already gone off on his 
own business or pleasure, and Veri- 
sopht was forced to start on his 
voyage of discovery alone. 


As he approached the adjoining 
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lines, the noise he had heard in 
the early morning, and at intervals 
throughout the day, again filled 
the air. ° 

‘It’s the most extraordinary 
thing. Soldiers must be very fond 
of pork; they seem to be killing 
pigs all day long here,’ thought 
Verisopht ; and as he drew near to 
the spot whence the heart-rending 
sounds proceeded he could not re- 
strain himself from indignantly 
exclaiming aloud, ‘Oh! why don’t 
they put the poor thing out of its 
agony ?” 

The next moment, on turning a 
corner of a hut, he came in full 
view of the Aberdeenshire High- 
landers’ parade-ground and of ‘the 
poor thing in its agony.’ Up and 
down the parade, strutting as only 
@ piper can strut, was the High- 
land musician, while Colonel Angus 
MacTavish, his chief, sat in the 
garden of his hut, listening with 
gentle ecstasy to the dulcet notes. 

As Verisopht gazed upon Co- 
lonel MacTavish’s half-closed eyes 
and enraptured smile, he under- 
stood for the first time the exact 
meaning of the phrase, ‘ the piping 
times of peace.” Hurrying away 
from this peaceful scene, he pur- 
sued his walk through the camp 
with watchful and wondering eyes. 
Every moment something turned 
up worth staring at. A cavalry 
orderly trotting along with some 
order, the field-officer of the day 
going round the guards, attended 
by a lancer, a party returning 
from a funeral with the band play- 
ing merrily, a detachment of the 
Engineer train with their pontoons 
(which Verisopht took for the 
largest guns he had ever seen in 
all his life), and various other in- 
teresting sights, were all food for 
wonder and admiration. 

In this way the afternoon was 
far spent by the time Verisopht 
returned to his quarters, and the 
remainder of the time before dress- 


ing for dinner was occupied ir 
writing home to his parents. The 
letter was most voluminous, and 
contained, amongst other things, a 
full description of the sights he 
had seen that afternoon, a few ex- 
tracts from Captain Chutney’s. 
stories, and a report of the won- 
derful phenomenon the night be- 
fore, when it had been wet in one 
part of the camp and beautifully 
fine in another a quarter of a mile 
away. 

By the time he had finished 
this, Wilder’s servant came and 
showed the giant how to lay out 
his master’s clothes for mess; and 
then Verisopht proceeded, some- 
what nervously, to prepare himself 
for that rather trying ordeal, his 
first night at mess. 


CHAPTER XI. 


VeRisopHt was too shy and be- 
wildered by the novelty and glitter 
of the scene to take any mental 
observations of importance during 
the first part of the dinner. Scarlet 
jackets, glittering plate, brass but- 
tons, and gold lace flashed and 
sparkled before his eyes like the 
dazzling combinations of a kaleido- 
scope; while on his wondering 
ears there fell confusedly the 
martial strains of the band, peals 
of merry laughter, and the hum 
and buzz of conversation 

It was some time before he was 
conscious that on his right hand 
sat Captain Chutney, while on his 
left sat the officer who had be- 
haved so unaccountably to that 
Indian hero in the afternoon, and 
who, as Verisopht was soon in- 
formed, had recently exchanged 
from the West Indies.* These two- 
rivals were at him the whole of 
dinner-time, and when their stories 


* Captains Chutney and Calipash have 
already appeared in the pages of ‘ London. 
Society.’ 








clashed, which was of frequent oc- 
currence, owing to Verisopht’s 
inability to listen to both at the 
same time, they glared across him 
at each other with a bitterness 
and hatred which almost made 
Verisopht shiver in his seat. 

Every one drank wine with Veri- 
sopht—an old custom which is 
invariably revived on the occasion 
of an officer’s first or last night at 
mess—and by the time he had 
‘hob-nobbed’ with all in turn 
he had imbibed quite as much as, 
if not rather more than, was good 
for him. 

There were other exciting in- 
fluences at work besides the cham- 
pagne—the novelty of the scene, 
the sense of suddenly-acquired 
independence and manhood, the 
martial strains of music, the won- 
derful tales of heroism poured 
into his ears by Captains Chutney 
and Calipash—and altogether, by 
the time the dessert period of the 
dinner had arrived, Verisopht was 
considerably exhilarated. 

‘Mr. Vice,’ said an officer sit- 
ting at the head of the table, as 
soon as the after-dinner wine had 
gone round and every glass had 
been filled—‘ The Queen.’ 

‘ Gentlemen,’ said the officer at 
the bottom of the table: ‘ The 
Queen.’ 

Then everybody muttered ‘ The 
Queen’ to himself, and drank off 
the contents of his glass, while 
simultaneously the band struck 
up the national anthem. 

Verisopht was at first lost in 
admiration of the President’s and 
the Vice-President’s eloquence, but 
when the strains of ‘God Save the 
Queen ’ fell on his ears this feel- 
ing gave way to one of enthusi- 
-astic loyalty, and he drank to Her 
Majesty in a bumper. 

From this point our hero 
seemed to enter upon a strange 
and bewildering sort of dual ex- 
istence. There seemed to be two 
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Verisopht Bomershines: one, the 
modest, retiring Verisopht he had 
known from his birth upward; the 
other, a talkative creature with 
a loud laugh and a disposition to 
run all his words into one another; 
and at times a sudden return to 
his original self, with the other 
Verisopht’s laugh still ringing in 
his ears, was disconcerting in the 
extreme. Gradually, however, the 
former existence became com- 
pletely merged in the latter, and 
Verisopht launched out into long 
anecdotes and stories which, if 
devoid of the startling incidents 
of Captains Chutney and Cali- 
pash’s narratives, still equalled, if 
not surpassed them in length and 
detail. As a talker, however, Veri- 
sopht did not find that favour in 
the eyes of Captains Chutney and 
Calipash that, as a listener, he 
had previously enjoyed. Their 
attention to his remarks was rather 
distrait, as they were either still 
struggling with the recollection, 
mirthful or otherwise, of their own 
last stories, or concocting the 
material for their next. 

After the wine had gone round 
several times there was a general 
adjournment to the anteroom and 
billiard-room. Verisopht hap- 
pened to follow those going to 
the latter, and, taking a seat, 
watched the game of pool going 
on with considerable interest, and 
also listened with great attention 
to the jargon about ‘ Red on 
white; yellow’s your player in 
hand;’ ‘One life off white,’ &c. 
After being a looker-on for some 
time, he was seized with a desire 
to become a player. What a free- 
and-easy, dashing sort of a thing, 
becoming the cloth he wore, it 
would be to play at billiards and 
smoke a cigar at the same time! 
Should he perform this spirited 
feat? Yes, his mind was made up, 
and he took a cigar from a waiter 
and a ball for the new pool, just 
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commencing, from the marker. All 
the skill he possessed with the 
cue had been acquired on a baga- 
telle-board at home in exciting 
matches with his sisters, and he 
was anxious for laurels gathered 
from fresh fields. There were 
serious drawbacks to his play, 
however, in the present instance, 
and the greatest of all, perhaps, 
was that cigar. It was always 
creating a sensation by dropping 
on the table, or sending its smoke 
into his eyes just as he was aim- 
ing at a ball, or down his throat 
just as he was going to make a 
remark, or, worst of all, he would 
sometimes in his confusion, and 
not much to its abatement either, 
put the wrong end into his mouth. 
At last, by way of a change, it 
fell under, instead of on the table, 
and rolled away, greatly to his 
relief. This did not lead, how- 
ever, to any great improvement 
in his play, and each of his strokes 
was generally followed by an an- 
nouncement from the marker that 
‘there was another life off yaller.’ 
Acting steadily on this principle, 
it was not long before the final 
announcement from the marker 
that ‘ yaller was dead’ put a stop 
to the erratic wanderings of that 
ball about the table, and Verisopht 
subsided into the more suitable 
but less prominent part of a 
looker-on — not before, though, 
he had made an enemy for life 
of Captain Spott-Browne, the great 
pool-player of the regiment, whom 
he had ‘sold’ twice by the eccen- 
tricity of his game. 

Of course Hooky Wilder had 
been present all through ‘the 
game, assisting Verisopht with 
such sound and practical pieces 
of advice as ‘Chalk the handle 
and hit hard, old fellow ’—‘ Hole 
the red and swallow your cue; 
but, curiously enough, without 
any very brilliant results. That 
volatile young officer, as soon as 
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the pool was concluded, proposed 
an adjournment of such as desired 
it to the ‘Symposium.’ 

‘ Will you come, Boomershine ?” 
he asked. 

‘I should be very happy, but I 
don’t know what a “symposium ” 

‘ Well, you see, one can’t kick 
up much row in the anteroom, 
for the old hands and fellows 
playing cards don’t like it, so 
we’ve got hold of a spare quarter, 
and have shoved a piano into it, 
and a lot of sofas and arm-chairs ; 
and you may go and stand on 
your head and yell blue murder 
for an hour if you like, with no 
one to interfere with you.’ 

These two advantages were not 
to be gainsaid, and as Verisopht 
followed a noisy party of young- 
sters out into the open air he 
seemed to be practising his steps 
for the first part of the perform- 
ance. 

The ‘Symposium’ was, as 
Wilder had said, merely an un- 
occupied quarter fitted up as a 
lounging-room, where the younger 
and more boisterous spirits of the 
regiment could disport themselves. 
to the top of their bent, unchecked 
by older hands and cooler heads. 

The proceedings were con- 
ducted in a spirit of the wildest 
revelry, which, as Hooky Wilder 
was a sort of master of the cere- 
monies, was only to be expected. 

‘Now, then, gentlemen,’ said 
Hooky, ‘the entertainments will 
commence with an overture by the 
entire band. Can you play the 
scuttleoon, Boomershine ? 

‘No; I don’t think I ever saw 
one; and, ind F 

‘ Oh, well, it’s very easy; you'll 
soon pick it up,’ said Wilder, 
handing the coal-scuttle to Veri- 
sopht. ‘ You just turn the beggar 
up and welt him with the poker 
at intervals. Now then, Buffer, 
you play the tongbone. Capital 
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tongbone player,’ whispered Wilder 
to Verisopht, as he handed Buffer 
the pair of tongs; ‘ performs with 
great expression, especially when 
he jams his knuckles in his instru- 
ment.’ 

The remaining instruments of 
the orchestra consisted of the 
piano, a banjo, a set of bones, and 
an empty Bass’s pale-ale bottle, 
which Wilder called a Bassoon, 
and was played on the objects 
nearest to the performer’s hand. 

After Wilder, as leader, had 
requested Verisopht to give them 
a key-note by striking q flat on 
the scuttleoon, he gave the signal 
to commence, and the overture 
was rattled through with great 
spirit. As to Verisopht, he per- 
formed his part so well as to lead, 
by universal acclamation, to the 
distinction of being crowned with 
his own instrument. 

Vocal music, combined with 
liquid refreshment, was now the 
order of the evening, and Veri- 
sopht was soon called upon for a 
song. To the astonishment of 
the company, he required no 
pressing whatever; but of course 
they did not know that he was 
primed to the very throat with 
‘Let me like a Soldier fall,’ and 
had been for some time anxiously 
awaiting an opportunity to let it 
off. 

Taking up his position in the 
middle of the room, he quavered 
forth, with flushed cheeks and 
a slight thickness of speech, the 
song he had so often practised in 
the bosom of his family for the 
future delectation of his brother 
officers, and that they appreciated 
his efforts was evident from the 
way in which they held their sides 
and crammed their handkerchiefs 
into their mouths. These mani- 
festations of delight, however flat- 
tering they might have been to the 


vocalist, were utterly lost on Veri- 
sopht, whose eyes were turned feel- 
ingly upto the ceiling from the com- 
mencement of the performance to 
the jinale, which, as it should have 
been, was the most thrilling part. 
With his left hand on the spot 
where a rather hazy knowledge 
of anatomy led him to believe his 
heart lay, and his right pointing 
upwards (as enjoined by both 
Fanny and Carry), he sang the last 
verse, and as the concluding 
words, ‘ then like a s-o-o-oldier 
fall,’ escaped his lips, a sofa- 
cushion skimmed across the room, 
and, cutting his legs clean from 
under him, made him suit his 
action to his words in the most 
natural way possible, amidst the 
deafening plaudits of his audi- 
ence. 

Verisopht recovered his per- 
pendicular, and tried to look 
dignified; but it is a hard thing 
to stand on your dignity when 
you can’t stand on your legs; and 
there was, in truth, but little dig- 
nity about the proceeding as he 
sank to the sofa smiling inanely. 

An hour or so afterwards Men- 
tor looked down from his cage in 
speechless wonder at a sad sight. 
Not a precept did he utter, not 
a moral sentiment escaped his 
beak; but, with his head very 
much on one side, he gazed 
blankly down on a laughing group 
of subalterns round a limp figure 
which at one moment was pug- 
nacious and offering to fight the 
assembly collectively, the next 
friendly and shaking hands all 
round, then sentimental and 
easily moved to tears, then merry 
and laughing wildly, and, finally, 
sleepy, in which stage it was 
tucked comfortably in bed and left. 

Mentor shook his head sadly, 
and croaked out, ‘ Evil com——’ 
Here he sank off into a doze, 


(To be continued.) 
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A SPRING DAY ON THE FELLS. 


HHREE years ago, while you 

were ‘happen’ at the Derby, 

I was wandering among a mass of 

mountains of which everybody 

knows the names, but which few, 

even of professed mountaineers, 
have visited. 

‘ Ingleborough, Whernside, Pen- 
y-gant ’—we’ve all learnt them in 
our geographies, and most of us 
have seen them on the map; but 
for most of us that is all. Per- 
haps, we’ve heard that Malham 
Cove, out of which the Aire runs, 
is worth seeing, and Malham Tarn 
likewise; and that Gordale (close 
by Malham) is truly, as Murray 
calls it, ‘a magnificent gorge, with 
cliff-sides upwards of three hun- 
dred feet high.’ But we generally 
forget places that are not tourist- 
haunted, and (if we go northward) 
hurry on to the Lakes. Walter 
White ought to teach us better: 
in his ‘Month in Yorkshire’ he 
regrets that ‘so many tourists on 
their way to the Lakes dash past, 
unmindful of scenery which, in its 
way, surpasses anything to be seen 
between ‘ Windermere and Bassen- 
thwaite.’ 

If you don’t believe Walter, per- 
haps Wordsworth, who raves about 


‘Gordale chasm, terrific as the lair 
Where the young lions couch,’ 


will have influence enough to 
make you get out some time at 
Bell Busk Station, between Skipton 
and Settle, and walk over to Mal- 
ham and see for yourself. 

Tl tell you how to manage. 
Go by the Midland: it is the 
quickest travelling (third class) 
that I know. I didn’t leave Lon- 
don the other day till close upon 
mid-day, and I was at Settle before 
seven. It’s as good as the Great 
Western Express. It is express, 
and it’s third class, my boy. Why, 


when you think of it, that’s one 
of the greatest social revolutions. 
How different things were on this 
very railway not many years ago. 
How often I’ve crawled miserably 
along in the open ‘tubs’ into 
which they used to pack their 
third-class passengers. I shall 
never forget once, between Chester- 
field and Derby. We had had a 
long day across moor and river. 
Starting from Hopedale, near 
Castleton, in the High Peak, we 
came down by Eyam (where the 
plague raged, and whose parson 
preached on a rock, for fear any 
of his flock might bring infection 
into the church). Then we crossed 
Abney Moor, and somehow, ferd- 
ing the Derwent twice, and walk- 
ing as you can walk in mountain 
air, on a gleamy day at Whit- 
suntide, we got to Chesterfield, 
had high tea with the curate, 
and caught a quick train, with 
some open thirds hooked on, to 
get to Derby. Before long it be- 
gan to rain; we had one umbrella 
among three; we gave it to a poor 
girl who had nothing but a very 
light shawl to shelter two babies 
with. So you may imagine how 
we felt, and with what rage we 
watched a coupé which faced us, 
and the sole occupant of which— 
an old fellow, wrapped in some 
sort of fur—seemed amusing him- 
self with our plight. Of course 
we set him down as a director, 
and determined that if ever we 
got the reins, directors should 
have a little experience of ‘ tubs’ 
on wet days, by way of teaching 
them consideration for others. 
The evil was that we couldn’t stop 
and get inside; and we were wet 
through before the train halted. 
However, all that is changed, 
thanks to ‘the people’s William,’ 
who enunciated, and the directors 














who at last recognised, the grand 
truth that it’s the cheap fares which 
pay. Thanks to them, I had a 
comfortable broad seat, mighty civil 
porters and guards, and such a 
quick journey that we had got 
from St. Pancras to Luton in forty 
minutes. 

Do you know the line? I can’t 
say the country is beautiful. It’s 
not so ugly as the Great Western 
about Didcot, for most of it is 
richly wooded ; but it is wearily 
level, I didn’t know there was 
s0 much flat country in England. 
Tunnels there are plenty of; they 
almost seem to be more numerous 
in the Midlands than in the North. 
Low hill-ranges tempt the en- 
gineer ; besides, as they are ranges, 
he must go through somehow. 
Our northern mountain-groups 
force him to turn and twist his 
line and follow the valleys, because 
if he bored through one hill he’d 
‘happen’ come out over against 
another. Besides noticing the 
fine trees, and the tunnels, and the 
heavy old straggling churches (like 
Luton), I noticed the Northamp- 
tonshire iron-earth works, begin- 
ning about Wellingborough. This 
iron-earth, richer than many kinds 
of iron-stone, used to be all sent 
(it is not so many years since it 
began to be worked at all) to 
Staffordshire. Now, it seems, they 
bring the coal to the iron; and 
great blast-furnaces were roaring 
away two years ago at Finedon 
and elsewhere, and more would 
have been roaring by now had 
iron kept up to anything like its 
then price. 

If you go that road, be sure to 
notice Kettering Church. Try to 
catch it at the angle, and then the 
lovely proportions of tower and 
spire will be something for you to 
think of till you get up among 
the fells. All the Northampton- 
shire churches are beautiful. Some 
bishop of Lincoln ‘restored’ them 
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and those of South Lincolnshire. 
I suppose he died (as well he 
might) before he had got farther 
through that vast diocese, which 
used to stretch right away from 
below Oxford to the Wash and the 
Humber. Mr. Ruskin would be 
offended at the gasometer which 
fills up the foreground between 
railway and church. In a model 
state they would, no doubt, suc- 
ceed in making gasometers and 
everything else harmonise with 
churches and castles; but we 
are a long way off from being a 
model state. Nevertheless we do 
try here and there; the vast Mid- 
land Station at St. Pancras, for 
instance, is ‘pure Medizval, and 
Ind and Coope’s barrels may be 
looked at through windows far 
more ‘correct’ than any at the 
Houses of Parliament. 

Now we are dashing along the 
Soar valley ; we have passed Lei- 
cester, where the crowd at the 
station looks sickly and stunted. 
How small Mount Sorrel and the 
Charnwood Forest hills look to a 
man who lives on the skirts of 
Ingleborough! Yet the Mount 
Sorrel granite (or syenite, which 
would be granite if it had felspar 
in it) built London Bridge, and is 
used for the ‘ pitching’ of miles 
of London streets, and the whole 
district is what, rightly or wronly, 
they call ‘igneous’—a curious 
instance of late upheaval, which 
has twisted and knocked about 
the Ashby Coal-field in a strange 
way. Trent, and the line thence 
to Claycross, are new to me. I 
gain a good many miles, but I 
lose the lovely country so well 
known about Belper. Chester- 
field, with its queer corkscrew 
spire, is an old friend; but oh! 
how much grimier it looks since 
this vast development of in- 
dustry. I put down in my note- 
book, ‘Claycross smoky, Chester- 
field smokier, Sheffield smokiest.’ 
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One blessed thing for these North- 
Midland towns is, that they have 
scenery close by them which 
nothing can spoil. Hallamshire, 
by Sheffield, for instance, is as 
wild as you could wish. From 
Stanedge Pole to Hathersedge 
(where Little John lies in a 
seven-feet-long grave), over the 
millstone grit, is, to my mind, 
better (it is far freer and fresher) 
than any of ‘the Derbyshire 
country,’ with its flat grass moors, 
and glens with walls of white 
limestone. But Sheffield needs 
such a breathing-place, for it must 
be a dreary hole to live in. 
Leeds, too, is smoky; the banks 
of its railway-cuttings are mangy ; 
and even Kirkstall Abbey has 
got black; but the river, here 
and there, is beautiful, and is 
made the most of, I am glad 
to see, by boating parties. We 
don’t pass Bradford; but we see 
its filthy dye-stained ‘beck.’ When 
shall we cease to let our rivers be 
polluted? Some folks think no 
one suffers but the anglers and 
the eaters of trout and salmon. 
Had they lived, as I have, in a 
big Yorkshire village during a 
long drought, when beer was lite- 
rally no dearer than drinking- 
water, they would think otherwise. 

At Shipley we get rid for good 
and all of brick, which I hate for 
towns, though I own it looks well 
enough for nice warm Queen Anne 
country-houses. At Saltaire the 
river comes out. You know Sal- 
taire? All out of alpaca. A 
whole town grown up from one 
firm’s factories. On one side of 
the rail are the mills, ou the other 
rises the town, with church, 
schools, institution, market —I 


don’t know what besides; and all 
looking so solid and so clean— 
something to make one feel happy 
in this time of trades’ unions 
and lock-outs—a teetotal place, 
though many of the inhabitants, 
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not being abstainers, walk across 
the frontier for their beer. Bing- 
ley is a queer-looking place— 
such a contrast between the grey 
church and quiet churchyard 
(quiet, but for the trains that 
rush close by it) and the busy 


mill-town. Keighley (Keithley, 
they call it) is all modern, 
and dusty, and smoky; and 


then begin the big fells — so 
strange the great mills look here 
and there among them—and by 
the time you stop at Bell Busk 
you will have either begun to feel 
like a north-countryman—your 
heart leaping and your eye kin- 
dling—or you'll be shivering (like 
the trip-folks in the carriage with 
me) and crying out how much 
colder it is than London. My 
fellow-travellers (they turned a 
lot of them in upon us at Skipton) 
were Londoners and Kentish folk, 
navvies with wives and babies. 
They’d been working a long time 
on the Settle and Carlisle Railway, 
and ran up to town by the excur- 
sion. To the women it had been 
a weariness and a disappointment 
—‘ Dragging children about, you 
know; I’d rather stay at home, 
much.’ The men seemed weary 
too— London was not what it used 
to be—so much pulled down. But 
they’d come back with grand new 
neckties and mufflers, the gipsy 
blood, which was strong in some 
of them, showing itself in all 
the colours of the rainbow. Alto- 
gether the men, undersized and 
‘knowing,’ looked much more 
like dog-fanciers than navvies. I 
regret to say that they had be- 
guiled the journey with strong 
waters—not too much; none of 
them was the least bit off his head. 
But when a party of four have 
drained a whole bottle of rum, 
besides ‘ goes’ from the women’s 
baskets, and are yet sober, you 
think what heads they must have. 
The worst of it is that the children 
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come in for some of the drink, 
not only diluted, in the form of 
mother’s milk—in which, alas! 
they all get it—but raw. ‘ Ye’'ll 
be takkin’ away’s breath, I reckon,’ 
said a stout Yorkshire woman, as 
a little creature of three was in- 
cited to ‘take a pull’; but her 
appeal was of no use: ‘it was 
good for the child against the 
night cold.’ 

Well, I’ve got you (vid Midland) 
up to Bell Busk, and now I’ll just 
indicate a route which, while it 
only stops you three days, gives 
scenery which will match any in 
or out of England. 

If you get in too late for a walk, 
best keep in your carriage to Settle, 
where, at the Golden Lion, you 
will fare well and cheaply, and 
where a cliff, Castleber, three 
hundred feet high, gives you a 
good idea of ‘The great Craven 
Fault,’ that dislocation in this 
backbone of England which causes 
so much fine scenery hereabouts. 
While breakfast is getting ready 
go and look at Giggleswick; it 
has a fine church and an ebbing 
and flowing well (our forefathers 
used to think a deal about them ; 
Drayton celebrates this in his 
‘ Polyolbion,’ and Cotton, in his 
‘ Wonders of the Peak,’ tells of a 
similar one near Buxton). Arch- 
deacon Paley’s father was master 
of its grammar school for nearly 
seventy years. And, having break- 
fasted, you may either mount the 
hill and steer due east on Malham, 
passing a Roman camp on your 
way, or you may follow up the 
valley as far as Stainforth, for the 
sake of seeing two pretty water- 
falls, and then turn eastward. 
Either way you get to Malham, 
to which, I should advise, walk 
direct from Bell Busk Station (it is 
only three miles), leaving Settle and 
Giggleswick to take their chance, 
if you come in, ie, with good 
weather and in anything like time. 
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Now I’m not going to describe 
Malham ; of course you'll have a 
guide-book. At last, thanks to 
Murray and Black, we have for 
most parts of England what people 
used to look for only abroad or in 
Wales or Scotland. My business 
is simply to try to stop you on 
your northward rush, and make 
you see a bit of England on your 
way. If you care for churches, 
see Kirkby Malham (you pass it 
from the railway), and notice how 
every column has its niche, though 
the saints which stood in them 
have long gone the way of saints 
in general. Then turn into Gor- 
dale—‘a cave with the roof off,’ 
the rocky walls of which overhang 
in a fearful manner. That arch 
through which the water pours 
was made by a great thunderstorm 
in 1730; before that time the 
stream fell over the top of the 
chasm. You can climb up the left 
side of the scaur (you must often 
have noticed that you can get up 
where it would puzzle you to get 
down), and then it is an easy 
path to Malham Cove, where I 
promise you'll go into raptures, 
if ever you did, as you look down 
on an amphitheatre of rock three 
hundred feet below you, and see 
the Aire, ready made, rushing out 
at the bottom of the cliffs. The 
tarn is higher up; its overflow 
runs down one of the ‘ swallows,” 
s0 common here, as in most lime- 
stone countries, and reappears 
some miles below. People used 
to say the Aire rises in the tarn, 
but a practical man once emptied 
in a lot of chaff, and so proved 
that ‘what is fed from this lovely 
little lake is only a tributary. 
Stay as long as you can about 
Malham (Maum, they call it), till 
you feel sure you'll not forget any 
of it—cove, or tarn, or scaur; for 
a place better worth keeping in 
memory you'll never see. Don’t 
trust to buying a photograph and 
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hurrying on; they can’t photo- 
graph such places: ‘the harvest 
of a quiet eye,’ too, is worth all 
the pictures the sun ever drew. 
Make your brain your ‘ negative,’ 
and don’t go on till you are able 
to shut your eyes and see it all 
before you. 

Then, having lunched, with a 
good heart and a true compass 
make direct for Clapham. You'll 
have to cross Ribblesdale some- 
where; and you'll have glorious 
views of Ingleborough and Pen-y- 
gant (on the south slope note the 
huge barrow called ‘ The Giant’s 
Grave’). Whernside, Great and 
Little, are on the other side of 
Wharfdale; you will have seen 
them well while you were up 
above Malham Cove; but there’s 
another Whernside—the real one, 
hidden from you just now by 
Ingleborough, running between the 
two, the Greta, which contains (as 
we shall see) Southey’s famous 
Chapel-le-Dale. 

At Clapham your business is 
with the cave. The very sign of 
the inn, the Bull and Cave, re- 
minds you of this. Not so many 
years ago there was nothing but a 
small hole eighty yards long, with 
low stalactite-hung roof; the pre- 
sent splendid cave was found by 
breaking through the party-wall of 
stalagmite. Inside, all the incrus- 
tations are glittering white; they 
get brown wherever (as in the old 
cave) the moisture dries off them. 
If instead of two or three candles 
you could have a score, and a few 
handfuls of Bengal fire at inter- 
vals, you might get up a rare fairy 
scene. Why not? Why not trips 
to Clapham Cave and regular il- 
luminations? I fear the answer 
must be that you can’t trust the 
average Briton; he’ll never rest 
till he breaks off a stalactite to 
carry away as a memento. Is it 
the same feeling which makes 
people buy inches of the rope 
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that hanged some celebrated mur- 
derer, and tear down piecemeal 
the thorn-bush near which the 
poor girl fell whom Pook was said 
to have murdered? Anyhow it 
is a mistake; a stalactite, beau- 
tiful in its place, is in daylight 
nothing but a stick of dirty spar. 
Just as with fairy-money, what 
was so bright down below looks 
dull and worthless above ground. 
I’m sorry the Briton is the same 
all Britain over. In Cheddar, 
where old Mr. Cox struck into 
a splendid cave rich with stalac- 
tite trappings, he used to show 
where one pendent crystal had 
been broken off ‘ by a Bridgwater 
lawyer; but it ruined him, did 
that; we made him pay for it.’ 
Probably Mr. Cox exaggerated; I 
think he drew the long bow about 
the time his stalactites took mak- 
ing (he quoted Dr. Buckland, who 
was often at that corner of the 
Mendip, among the bone-caves, 
more interesting to him than 
stalactite palaces). Certainly they 
grow very fast in all these Ingle- 
borough caves ; and, if my memory 
serves, the Derbyshire birdsnests 
and other ‘ petrifactions’ are ready 
within a year. But grow they 
fast or slow, it is too bad that the 
sight-seer should take an insane 
pleasure in knocking them off. 
I don’t think it is the poor man 
more than the rich. ‘II y a des tétes 
pour cela,’ said a careless bonne, 
when mamma complained that the 
children’s heads were getting in- 
habited ; and there are heads for 
that kind of stupid mischief 
quite apart from the accident 
whether the wearer of the head 
is rich or poor.* 

Mr. Farrer, who has done a 

* The Celt is as bad. The Irish Ar- 
cheological Society complains loudly of 
the destruction at Glendalough. But 
there the bits of St. Kevin’s grave are 
taken as relics: kept in the pocket, they 


cure rheumatism, as sacrament-money 
used to in Staffordshire. 
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great deal towards exploring this 
cave—actually swam across a sub- 
terranean lake, which, at a lower 
level, stretches farther into the 
bowels of the mountain—is very 
long-suffering. He used to let 
people picnic in his grounds close 
by the cave; but picnickers will 
leave paper, and broken bottles, 
and other signs of their presence. 
How would they like people to 
throw a lot of such rubbish into 
their gardens? Perhaps, some 
day, he may let some institute of 
very good young men try their 
hands at a cave-illumination. If 
so, I should like to have notice; 
it would be worth a trip into 
Yorkshire to see those pillars, and 
pendants, and encrusted walls 
lighted up like a ballroom. 

There are plenty more caves ; 
those that are not locked up have 
lost most of their portable stalac- 
tites. Probably before you've 
done with the big cave it will 
be evening; and you can either 
rest at Clapham, or, if train suits, 
push on to Ingleton—a quaint, 
little grey village lying in a gorge 
at the foot of its namesake moun- 
tain. 
I say, stay at Clapham; you'll 
have had quite enough for one 
day. And next morning walk 
across the mountain; you ought 
to go up one of these great fells; 
and Ingleborough, ‘with its flat 
capping of millstone grit, lying on 
a vast tabular surface of time- 
worn limestone rocks, these being 
in their turn supported by huge 
cliffs of massive and slaty silurian 
strata’ (Phillips), is the most 
tempting. It looks like a huge 
sugar-loaf with the top sliced off, 
and the wrapping of blue paper 
partly cut away. Such a view 
you'll have from the top of it. All 
Craven on one side, all Lonsdale 
on the other; the coast from Lan- 
caster to Furness; the Lake hills 
from Coniston to Carter Fell. I’ve 
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been up far higher hills (Ingle- 
borough is 2361 feet), but I know 
of no finer view. 

On the other side of Ingle- 
borough you get into Chapel-le- 
Dale; strike high up to the Dale- 
head so as to see Weathercote, 
the best of another group of caves, 
notable for having a waterfall 
inside it. The cave is not large— 
sixty yards long, and the sun shines 
in; and if you get there at the 
proper time (which I did not), 
there will be a rainbow on the 
spray. 

Lunch at the Gearstones inn 
(ger, bird of prey), and then walk 
down the lovely dale to its 
‘chapel,’ of which says Southey, 
in his ‘Doctor,’ ‘it was the 
birthplace of Doctor Daniel Dove 
and his progenitors—all Doves 
and Daniels in uninterrupted suc- 
cession from time immemorial.’ 
If you don’t know Southey’s 
‘Doctor,’ perhaps you will thank 
me for having introduced you 
to it. Whether or not, you 
can’t help liking Chapel-le-Dale. 
Tired of caves and ‘pots’ (the 
deep round pools at the base 
of what in winter are roaring 
waterfalls), you can rest here 
amid a scene ‘in that state of half 
cultivation which gives a human 
character to solitude, lying on 
churchyard turf as soft and fine 
as that of the neighbouring hills,’ 
till you get as fond of the place 
as Southey himself. 

And then—well, if you’ve not 
much time, or if the English spirit 
of ‘move on’ is upon you, you had 
better get on to Kirkby Lonsdale. 
See Easgill on your way; there 
are several tracks to it out of 
Chapel-le-Dale. It is not far. If 
you are @ mountaineer, you know 
how closely a lot of valleys often 
draw together at their heads, 
like fingers meeting at the palm. 
Easgill, not so grand as Malham, 
is still a fine wild gorge, with 
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caves, and ‘ pots,’ and ever-chang- 
ing rock scenery. You'll be able 
to see it and get into Kirkby 
that night, and next morning see 
the grand view (which Turner 
has put into his ‘ Liber’) from 
the ‘brow’ and terrace above 
the Lune, and also the glorious 
old bridge seventy-five feet above 
the water, standing so proudly on 
its rock pedestals, while the water 
swirls along on one side, and on 
the* other, under beetling rocks, 
settles into a very deep pool. 
Walk, if you can, a quarter of a 
mile down the river; you never 
saw a lovelier mixture of wood and 
water and rock, I’m sure. Kirkby 
is a quaint little town with no- 
ticeable church, but with nothing 
else about it except a beery sleepi- 
ness, which wakes up on fair-days. 
It is a hard place to get out of, 
being equally distant from its own 
and from Barbon stations, to nei- 
ther of which is there any "bus. 
A ’bus runs to Arkholme, which 
will perhaps be your best station 
if you are bound for the Lakes. 
I’ve supposed you to be in a 
hurry; if not, and, above all, if 
you’ve come out. a-Maying, stay a 
day either in Chapel-le-Dale, or 
somewhere thereabouts, and see 
a sheep-counting. Once in a life- 
time everybody ought to get a 
taste of the country in spring; 
those who (like most Londoners) 
only know it in autumn, don’t half 
know what it is. The year I write 
about, May was trying; but far less 
so up there than (to judge by the 
papers) it was in town. Still things 
were backward ; ‘the leafy month 
of June’ had begun, but the syca- 
more was the only tree fully out yet. 
However, I got, as I will tell you, 
a very pleasant Derby day on the 
Fells, realising the dictum of a 
farmer friend, who lived eleven 
years up among them: ‘it’s grand 
living up there in summer time; 
ay, and in autumn, too, when ’t 
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frosts come in, you see the ragg 
(mist) down all over below so 
thick as if you could walk upon 
it, and up where you are the sun 
is shining beautiful.’ It was grand 
up there that day. We went over 
Casterton Fell; you’ve heard of 
Casterton school for clergyman’s 
daughters? They are low church 
with a vengeance up there; in- 
stead of singing ‘ profane songs’ 
and drawing-room ditties, the girls 
learn (or learned, for I speak of 
ten years ago) parodies of the 
same; so that ‘She’s all my fancy 
painted her’ was applied in a way 
which, to me, seems mere blas- 
phemy. Surely, there are hymn 
tunes enough without going to 
Moore’s melodies and Christie’s 
minstrels; and even if, on Row- 
land Hill’s principle, you must 
take the tunes, you surely need not 
parody the words. It is just as if 
you wanted the girls to be aw fait 
at itall, and yet didn’t exactly like 
teaching them. Fancy the feel- 
ings of a girl who had been in the 
habit of singing one of those awful 
parodies (I can call them nothing 
else), and then suddenly heard the 
‘profane’ original. But I hope 
they’ve given up that kind of 
thing now at Casterton. 

We wind up by the beck-side, 
and I soon make a halt at a mossy 
stone, out of which grows an elder- 
bush, that I may have a good look 
at the glorious golden and golden- 
brown oaks with which the slope 
is dotted: you know the two 
tints, each so distinct from every 
other tree, of the budding oak? 
The ground is so thick with blue- 
bells that you have to look very 
closely to see the young curled 
bracken and feathering lady-fern 
which by-and-by will cover the 
brae. The beck you can trace by 
the pebbles and boulders which lie 
on both sides of the continuous 
little island in its midst. Is the 


island more blue or green as you 
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look down on it? Blue has it, de- 
spite the well-marked tufts of wild 
cherry and alder. Mr. Ruskin, you 
know, reminds us what a mistake 
it is to talk of fields as necessarily 
green; several within sight are 
golden-yellow, and one is white 
with starwort and kexes. Over 
the beck the scaur rises steeply, 
covered with wood of all sorts, 
each a different shade of green 
—a wood that shelters the oak 
and beech-ferns, not a frond of 
which grows on this side; while 
the parsley-fern, abundant here, 
seems never to have crossed the 
valley. Above the wood the green 
fell-side slopes up. Those stone 
walls mark the allotmentsof ‘moun- 
tain’ belonging to thedifferentfarms 
down in the village. As you climb, 
the fell-side gets greyer, with big 
brown patches marking where, in 
autumn, will be the glory of the 
purple heather. That is the one 
thing we miss in spring-time; byt 
we can’t have everything, and at 
no other time do light and shadow 
chase one another so cheerily over 
the fell-tops, where there is no 
more heather, but grey slate crop- 
ping out amid the pale grass. 

But we must go on; looking 
round every now and then to catch 
on one side a fresh turn of the 
glen, with some new clump of 
sycamore in full leaf, or dark 
spruce or tasselled larch, or a 
black yew or budding oak, or 
scarcely-budding ash or thorn, or 
rowan, or wild cherry loaded with 
white blossom, or the peculiar 
tender green of the beech; or, on 
the other side, to look abroad over 
the great Lune valley, sweeping 
away to Morecambe Sands. The 
beck is always changing; now 
narrowing between rocky walls, 
below which there will be one of 
the ‘ pots’ aforesaid ; now broaden- 
ing out between slopes, of which 
one is rich with wood, while the 
other stretches in a succession of 
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sunny meadows up to the fell- 
top. 

Casterton Fell is bad walking 
for Londoners; tussochs, with 
bog between them, keep you at 
work as if you were a bogtrotter ; 
but, if you have any spark of 
botanical zeal, you’ll be repaid for 
wet feet and half-sprained ankles 
by finding—what you never saw, 
unless you’ve been on the fells in 
spring—the mealy-leaved prim- 
rose (Primula farinosa). I felt 
quite the old thrill go through me 
when I saw it for the first time, 
looking, with its tuft of mauve 
blossoms, like the great-grand- 
mother of all auriculas. I love it 
better than its sister the Alpine 
primrose; though I don’t love the 
blue-bell so much as the darling 
little gentian of the glacier-side. 

Here is a mountain farm—the 
calves so tame that they run up 
for dinner to the kitchen-door, 
and are soon wagging their tails 
like sucking-lambs while the good- 
wife gives them their whey. 

Up again: Easgill looks very 
far below—just a black hole be- 
hind a full-leaved sycamore, the 
last of a mass of green, and grey, 
and brown trees. We see the 
glen-head—just such a steep hill- 
side as Cooper painted in that 
year’s Academy; Glen Doran he 
called it, for Cooper has gone north- 
ward, now Scotland is so fashion- 
able. 

Let us follow up this tiny beck. 
See how it works its way, now 
hidden under overlapping edges 
of sedgy grass, now widening out 
and making a ‘beach’ of tiny 
pebbles, now blocked with a mass 
of stone which forms a fall with 
a‘pot’ belowit. All the geolo- 
gical incidents of the big torrent 
may here be traced in miniature. 
Flowers? - Yes indeed ; butterwort ; 
do you know it?—you may guess 
it by its look, by the greasy yellow 
of its half-unrolled leaves. I’ve 
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never tried; but they say it gets 
its name from its property of 
thickening milk, for which (we 
are told) the Laplanders largely 
use it. Primroses (your primroses, 
not the /farinose) will last here 
within an inch of the brown water 
almost till primroses come again 
in the lowlands. See, you’ve just 
disturbed a brace of grouse which 
had come to taste the peat-water ; 
and here at your feet is a plover’s 
nest—merely a shallow hole in 
the mud, as if the bird had sat 
down in that tussoch of rushes and 
just twisted itself round half-a- 
dozen times. There lie the eggs, 
beloved of epicures, delicious in 
aspic ; four of them set crosswise, 
with the small ends together; 
and there’s the mother, screaming 
‘tuit’ up above, to try and draw 
you away from her treasures. It 
is a bonnie spot,—a place to lunch 
in (I don’t mean that you should 
eat the poor plover’s eggs, or hunt 
too narrowly for those of that 
curlew which wheels by every now 
and then with a scream). Luncheon 
is appreciated, you may be sure. 
We, whoaresheep-tending, get what 
we like as well as aspic—-cold bacon 
and poached eggs, griddle-bread, 
coffee (not yet cold), nettle-beer 
for those who like it, and home- 
brewed, trying to heads only used 
to Allsopp’s ale and Gladstone 
claret. Of course there is no 
hunger like that which comes on 
after a whole morning within 
doors—writing in a stuffy den 
miscalled a library, or examining 
some threescore children in a 
reeking national school. That's 
when you feel exhausted, and (if 
you are foolish) go in for a pick- 
me-up, which you'll soon have to 
double if it is to do you any good. 
On the fells you get hungry, not 
exhausted; and you can eat what at 
home would give you indigestion 
for a week. You pity the chaw- 
bacon? My good fellow, if you 
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had every day for a fortnight as 
much work in the fresh air as he 
gets, you could chaw bacon too 
with impunity. Our lunch seemed 
to me better than all the delicacies 
that ‘ the ladies’ ever brought out 
to any noble sporting party: we 
had our song, too—a real old West- 
moreland sheep-washing song, of 
which the burden was— 


‘Tarry woo’, aye tarry woo’: 
Lease me 0’ my tarry woo’.’ 


Then, after some search, and 
first mounting the wrong mame- 
lon, and finding hills a little higher 
all round me, I at last got on the 
proper point for seeing the Lake 
hills. There they are, with the 
clouds resting on them, like huge 
waves which have verified Vir- 
gil’s hyperbole, and made the 
stars rorantia. Take your eye all 
round from this huge hog’s back 
with the very steep sides just 
beyond us—Middleton Fell, I be- 
lieve, on over the sea of hills by 
Low Gill and Shap, which rise 
dark out of the light mist of their 
valleys. Then you touch along the 
Lake hills proper. See, those are 
Langdale Pikes, where the gap is 
bitten out; that peak which slopes so 
sheer down on one sideis Helvellyn. 
You must fancy the rest as you 
can catch them amid the rolling 
cloud-wrack. Westermost ofall is 
Coniston ‘Old Man’; and thence 
you can trace the long, flat coast- 
line to Furness, and can fancy 
you see the smoke of Barrow 
(Mr. Ramsden’s Barrow—is not his 
praise in the ‘ Illustrated News’? 
and has he not had a statue set 
up to him in his lifetime?) Follow 
the southern bend of Morecambe 
Bay, and you see Carnforth, till 
lately an unknown village, now 
a ‘centre’ of almost everything, 
since it got those huge blast-fur- 
naces and grew rich upon hema- 


- tite. It is a ‘centre of railways,’ 


among other things; it is there 
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that the Scotch limited mail stops 
to pick up the letter-bags of the 
whole country round. 

Yes; that bend of the Lune 
leads on to Lancaster; you'd see 
it only your ‘ wision,’ like Sam 
Weller’s, is limited to straight 
lines. The Tatham Fells (as they 
call that part of the Pennine) are 
very fine just now; they catch the 
afternoon sun, and look so rich in 
colour that you would not believe 
in them in a picture, despite all 
that our modern painters have 
done to increase our faith in that 
way. 

And now, when we've well en- 
joyed our view, we begin sheep- 
counting. The dogs do most of 
the work; a look is enough to 
send them up to the top of the 
fell; and they know what they’re 
sent for, and do it. Of course they 
can’t do everything. The young 
farmer who was lionising me was 


not satisfied without going up for’ 


himself after‘ Laddie’ had brought 
the main body down. He took the 
dog with him, and left me to 
‘ koindly waatch t’ shaip.’ What I 
should have done if a man hadn’t 
come by with another dog, I’m 
sure I don’t know. This dog 
formed the sheep into a semi- 
circle, with the allotment wall for 
its base, and kept gravely walking 
round and round till ‘ Laddie’ and 
his master came down with four 
more lambs. Then, with a look 
which said ‘I’ll do as much for 
you another time,’ ‘ Laddie’ took 
his place as guard, and dog num- 
ber two walked off. The sheep 
are Scotch or Leicester, crossed 
with Teeswater; but they have 
Lincolns as well, and shortwools 
(Shropshire and Southdowns too). 
But the Scotch sheep suit the land- 
scape best, though (poor things) 
their horns are sometimes their 
ruin. We came on one lying on 
its back, stark dead, with its thin 
legs stretched skywards. It had 
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got caught in heather-roots, and 
had died of hunger. Its lamb was 
by its side; happily the little 
thing was old enough to begin to 
eat for itself, but it was very weak. 

Well, our work is soon over, and 
we sit down to watch the cloud- 
shadows over the ever-changing 
fells, and to look over the broad 
Lune valley, glorious in the af- 
ternoon sun. Then (said my 
farmer friend) I must see some 
more wonders—Jingle-pot, ‘a hawl 
wi’ na buttom to ’t;’ dry now, 
but ‘ zumtimes i’ winter et watter 
ud cum ovar ’t sides, tons an’ tons 
at a toime,an’ it med sica maaize ye 
cuddna heer yersel’ holla.’ Thence 
along to the Easgill chasm, whose 
grey is quite warm in the sunlight. 
How the trees grow out of every 
cranny—rowan, and crab with rosy 
buds, and hazel. Cheddar is loftier; 
but Easgill is very beautiful— 
more so the second time than the 
first, for if a place is worth seeing, 
it always grows upon you. Here, 
where a tongue of land runs out 
between the beck and a tributary, 
we come on a bit which Linnell 
would delight in. The tilted 
rocks far overhang the water, and 
the trees quite meet beyond them ; 
and the bed is full of big boulders 
covered with long black moss, and 
a few yards up are mimic water- 
falls: altogether a place where you 
might dream all day, 


* As idle as a mossy stone 
In the forest depths alone.’ 


Alas, some who were here had 
no idea of being so romantic. That 
broken bottle tells of the British 
picnic—that infallible destroyer 
of the picturesque and vulgariser 
of the romantic. If you want a 
pleasant day, and some fun or 
flirtation, or small-talk and bad 
puns, or (what to a countryman 
is often a great boon) a few hours’ 
social intercourse, join with a pic- 
nic, by all means; but if you have 
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to see for the first time a bit of 
grand scenery or a fine old ruin, 
eschew the company of ladies in 
muslin or Japanese silk, and the 
punning vicar, and the facetious 
curate, and the young man who is 
determined to be boisterously jolly, 
and the other inevitables. 

Here is Job’s pot: why Job’s 
nobody can tell. Boggles (bogies) 
live in some of the holes, and a 
giant named Yordas haunted one 
of them; but why the man of Uz 
was set here in a chasm, which 
looks just like a small Malham, 
has passed out of mind. This 
chain of ‘ forces’ (little waterfalls) 
must look mighty well after rain; 
that black shiny line which seams 
the fell-side the whole way down, 
what a stream must pour down it 
in winter! 

And now we turn homeward. 
I’m glad to notice a little furze 
(whin, they call it); itis rare, and 
I miss it, for just now our Cornish 
heaths are ablaze with it; they 
have broom here too, but only in 
places. One more fall, where the 
tilted rock forms a wall across the 
beck, with just a lip in it to let 
the summer overflow out; then a 
scramble over stone walls—beware 
of big loose stones at top; along 
the dry beaches at the beck-side. 
Why don’t they deepen the channel, 
and throw stones up into am em- 
bankment? Then they would not 
lose every now and then a few 
square yards of meadow. What a 
mixture of scents;—the bluebeil 
can scarcely conquer the wild- 
garlic, whose blossoms make the 
hill-side white. At last we leave 
the wilderness, and get into the 
rich sweet meadows, through which 
runs our homeward track. 

And so I’ve shown you what a 
day on the fells is like; and how, 
if next Whitsuntide is tolerably 
genial, you may leave town at 
mid-day on Saturday, sleep at 
Malham, and spend Sunday quietly 
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there; see the tarn and cave, and 
go over Ingleborough, and then 
have your day on the fells as 
I had mine, lunching on the 
county stone where Westmore- 
land, Lancashire, and Yorkshire 
meet, and may get back again to 
work on Wednesday, and not be 
more out of pocket than if you’d 
dropped down to Gravesend or 
Brighton. The difference of rail- 
way fare will be more than made up 
by the cheapness of living: milk— 
such milk, too !—twopence a quart; 
eggs, seventeen a shilling. You 
will have had a thorough change 
and your fill of mountain air; and 
you will have seen enough to con- 
vince you that I am right when I 
assert that that meeting of the 
three counties contains a great 
deal more worth seeing than places 
which are praised and talked of 
ad nauseam. You may have fells, 
and you may have trees; but here 
you get them together. Wildness 
and richness, combined in a rare 
way, mark Lunedale and its tribu- 
tary valleys as something sui 
generis. 
. - * *. * 

Well, it will soon be three years 
since I was among those fells, just 
where the three counties meet; 
and the hero of the dales—‘our 
Adam,’ as the old women yp in 
Dent and Barbon, who had played 
with him when he was a little boy 
at his father’s vicarage, still fondly 
call him—is dead; so I may just 
tell yau briefly how I got across to 
Dent dale (where a Sedgwick still 
holds the vicarage), and saw the 
quaint village which the memories 
of the old Professor have made 
classic ground. 

It was wet—when wasn’t it wet 
that spring ?—and I’d just been 
saying that if Ingleborough meant 
the ‘ burgh’ of the Angles, I hoped 
those friends of Mr. Freeman were 
provided with good waterproof 
suits, when the friend with whom 














I was staying challenged me to go 
out and see Ingleton Force. 
You've no idea till you try how 
jolly it is to walk to your water- 
fall through showers such as you 
can clearly see the cows don’t like. 
If, as in my case, a neighbouring 
parson has braved rheumatism 
and come out as guide, you have 
the extra satisfaction of enabling 
a good high churchman to do 
what certainly deserves‘ grace of 
congruity.’ Then the scene is really 
grander than usual: the black 
rocks are blacker; the bit of moun- 
tain with the mist crawling about 
it, which you can just see through 
the gap, might be part of some 
soaring Alp. Best of all is the 
brown water, warm even under 
such a sky by contrast with the 
cold grey limestone. Yeasty is 
litérally true of the foam of peat- 
water, and there is colour enough. 


Indeed, from where it sucks in at. 


the maelstrém above, just behind 
the black tooth which sticks out 
in the very middle of the grim jaw, 
down to the pool where it is lost 
below, you may fancy a stream of 
molten agate. Watch it, and it 
seems to swell out towards you, 
while the din rises and falls, why 
I know not. Certainly the pool is 
fuller than when we first began to 
look ; that little mark at the side 
was clear of water five minutes 
ago. No wonder; what bit of sky 
we can see looks as if great 
rain was coming down up above: 
so we had better say good-bye to 
what some people call hell’s pool. 
By-the-way, a pool, or ‘ cauldron,’ 
in Dent vale is credited to the 
same place; the Norsemen—or 
whoever the dalesmen’s fore- 


elders were—were fonder of going 
to hell direct than of bringing in 
beings from some intermediate 
state; no kelpies or phoocas for 
them. 

Back through a wood where the 
lily of the valley is not quite out 
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of blossom, and where you can 
find the fly orchis. Then over a 
marsh literally lit up with the 
pink blossoms of the bird’s-eye 
primrose, with its mealy leaves, 
of which I spoke above. I don’t 
want you to ‘peep and bota- 
nise’ if you don’t like it; but 
I’m sure Wordsworth himself 
couldn’t have resisted that primula 
farinosa if he’d seen it as I did 
this spring for the first time. Of 
such common things as herbparis, 
and adoxa and butterwort, I say 
nothing; but to a Southron the 
wateravens, which grows every- 
where, seems better than many 
garden plants. 

Another ‘ popular error’ (thefirst 
being that you should not venture 
out to see a ‘ force,’ with the al- 
most certainty of a wetting) is that 
it’s no use going up a fell unless 
you can count on a wide view. 
Why isn’t a narrower view every 
whit as interesting for a change ? 
When we went up Ingleton we 
just saw the sea at Morecambe. 
What should we have gained by 
seeing miles of it? It looked what 
I suppose is meant by lurid; so 
looked all the fells around. The 
colour was taken out of them and 
replaced by a strange, weird, trans- 
parent reddish-brown. Somebody 
says the sky of Mars is of that 
tint. I should not like it always, 
But for a change it was so fine 
that we put up with the loss of 
the Lake hills, which were rather 
imagined than seen on the verge 
of our limited horizon. Whern- 
side seemed close to us; we could 
trace the route of the Settle and 
Carlisle Railway, which is such 
hard work in a dreary country 
so dear for food and lodging, that 
five shillings a day won’t keep 
men at work on it; they come for 
a short while and then slope off. 
We saw Pen-y-gant and all the 
smaller giants; and over the broad 
Lune dale to the south the long 
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range of the Tatham Fells stretched 


like a wall What more could we 
want? Yes, there came one gleam 
which gave us a glimpse of Co- 
niston Old Man and (I at least was 
willing to believe) of half-a-dozen 
other Lake celebrities. 

But we are at Ingleton Force, or 
rather botanising near it, when 
the day clears up, and ‘ what do 
you say to passing on to Dent?’ 
is the question. ‘ Why not? Our 
coats will dry as we go.’ So off 
we go up a vile mountain road, 
and then across a moor until we 
come to the Professor’s village. 
Sadly changed it is since he first 
opened his eyes in it. Then many 
a dalesman owned his own land, 
and almost all had lived as 
‘ statesmen’ on the same spot for 
centuries; all were well to do, 
what with the stocking trade (pe- 
culiar Norse invention that lock- 
stick—you have it in Shetland 
and you have it in Scilly), and 
the farming and the coal (little, 
but very good and free from sul- 
phur), which was carried on 
mule-back across to the Kendal 
whitesmiths. Now almost the 
whole dale has been bought up 
by Alderman Wilson, of Umber- 
leigh, by Kirkby Lonsdale, whose 
daughter Lord Bective married ; 
and I believe the buying-up pro- 
cess still goes on as if the al- 
derman was going to take a hint 
from Irish landlords. The fact is, 
modern inventions had ruined the 
‘statesmen.’ The stockings, which 
used to be all bought up for the 
special use of the British army, 
are superseded by ‘ Nottingham 
hose,” No; I’m wrong. Russians 
and others, who know what’s 
good, still affect the Dent make, but 
somehow theircustom isnotenough. 
The small owner and copyholder, 
on whom two or three bad seasons 
tell heavily, is driven to the wall 
in the competition that goes on 
in farming as in other things. He 
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has to sell up; and the latest au- 
thorities tell us that we don’t get 
more out of the land on the new 
plan than we did on the old. 
‘ Faciunt solitudinem placem appel- 
lant’ is Mr. T. Hughes’s pun; and 
at Dent, though they’ve not yet 
rooted out the inhabitants, they 
have diminished them greatly, 
and have got rid of all the trees. 

Some three years ago Professor 
Sedgwick wrote a little book on 
the dialect, manners, &c., of Dent, 
addressed to his friends and fel- 
low-dalesmen. He was such an 
enthusiastic Tory that he would 
have had lists of all the old words 
and phrases drawn up and regu- 
larly taught in the national schools. 
The decay of Dent he deplores 
with much feeling. He also de- 
plores the loss of the old gal- 
leries—the outside galleries which 
we see in some of our oldest inns 
were here attached, with outside 
staircases, to every house. These 
were the salons where the Dent 
women met for talk and knitting. 
There is only one left now in all 
Dent. In fact, where you are to 
look for old customs I hardly 
know. 

I should like to tell you some 
anecdotes of Professor Sedgwick — 
how he was so careless of his ap- 
pearance that a lady, staying near 
Dent, and spying him busy at a 
stone-heap, gave him half-a-crown, 
saying,‘ Poor old man! it isa shame 
for you to have to work so hard 
at your age ;’ and how amused both 
were when, a few days after, the 
Professor, in all the glory of tights 
and silk stockings, had to hand 
her in to dinner. But space fails. 
When you're up there go and see 
Dent, and catch the last fading 
savour of an old Norse village; 
and, above all, inquire for the 
Professor’s ‘Memorials of Dent.’ 
You'll then see that I’ve not led 
you to a place which will not 
repay a few days’ careful study. 
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‘MY OWN CHILD’ 


By FLORENCE Marryat, AuTuor oF ‘Love’s CoNnFLICT,’ ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


‘po YOU LOVE HIM?’ 


HEN I recovered my senses, 
the bedroom window had 
been thrown open, my hair and 
forehead were wet with perfume, 
and Parker was vigorously fanning 
me. 
‘So tiresome!’ I heard Juliet’s 
voice exclaim; ‘and when Mrs. 
Power was getting on so nicely, 
too. What can have caused it? 
Are you sure she slept well last 
night, Parker? and did she take 
her medicine regularly ?” 
‘What is it all about? I in- 
quired, shivering under the un- 
accustomed chill. 


‘Oh! nothing, dear, nothing!’ : 


replied Juliet, with the ready de- 
ceit which is always thought justi- 
fiable in the case of an invalid. 
‘ How do you feel now, Katie ? 

‘I am all right,’ I said, in a 
weak, bewildered manner; ‘ but I 
must have slept very late. How 
high the sun is! and why—why 
am I on the sofa ? 

‘You have been a little ill, 
dear.’ 

‘ A little ill !—a little ill!’ I re- 
peated vaguely. But here my eyes, 
roving aimlessly about the room, 
fell upon the packet of opened 
letters piled upon the toilet-table. 
In a moment the whole truth had 
come back to me. I groaned, and 
turned my face upon the sofa- 
cushions. 

‘What is the matter, Katie? 
What are you thinking of ? asked 
Juliet anxiously. 

‘Oh! do leave me alone!’ I 
said. ‘ Do leave me by myself! I 
am tired ; I wish to sleep.’ 

Of course my sister-in-law had 


a thousand and one objections to 
make before she would comply 
with my request. She was afraid 
I should faint again, or fall off 
the sofa, or want things which I 
could not procure for myself. At 
any rate, she begged that the maid 
might remain within call, so that 
I might summon her at a moment’s 
notice. 

But I would have none of it. I 
steadily refused to allow either 
Juliet or Parker to be witness of 
the way in which I faced this 
mortal agony. 

I continued to reiterate my de- 
sire to be left by myself, until they 
attributed my obstinacy to the 
captiousness attendant on conva- 
lescence, and consented to humour 
it. After arranging my cushions 
and tucking shawls about my feet, 
the door closed upon them and I 
was alone. I had listened for the 
sharp click that should herald my 
freedom of action feverishly, and 
as soon as it fell upon my ear I 
threw off the wraps with which 
my kind nurses had encumbered 
me, tottered from the sofa, turned 
the key in the door, and sat down 
again with the letters from Ire- 
land in my lap, and my head in 
my hands, trying to realise the in- 
telligence I had just received. 
After the first shock, the news, 
instead of weakening, seemed to 
strengthen me. My hands trembled, 
it is true, and my senses were con- 
fused; but as I sat there I felt 
strong enough for anything, even 
to rush back to Dublin and tear 
my darling from Lord Eustace’s 
sacrilegious arms. But the pri- 
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mary object I had in view was to 
collect my scattered thoughts, and 
try to unravel the puzzle so sud- 
denly presented to me, and to 
think—think— think, and com- 
prehend what was going to hap- 
pen and what was the best thing 
to be done. 

It is very difficult to write down 
our sensations under various cir- 
cumstances in black and white. 
It is like attempting to describe 
the perfume of a rose; to put into 
hard unfeeling words the tints of 
a sunset sky. All I can remember 
of the hour I allude to is that my 
paramount feeling was one of dis- 
may that my own child was so 
soon to be my own no longer. Very 
few people can realise what pa- 
rents feel at giving up the creature 
they have brought into the world, 
and looked upon throughout its 
infancy, and childhood, and bud- 
ding youth as part and parcel of 
themselves, to the care and domi- 
nion of another. It is hard to 
resign one’s son to another woman 
—harder still to deliver over one’s 
daughter to another man. Most 
parents worthy of the name suffer 
slightly at such a crisis: some 
suffer very deeply; and I thought, 
and still think that no one ever 
suffered more under it than I did 
myself. 

To give up my May, my darling, 
who had been my sole thought, 
and care, and happiness for six- 
teen years, to a husband—to re- 
sign all future claim to directing 
her actions, or employing her time, 
or occupying her attention—this, 
of itself and under any circum- 
stances, would have been a bitter 
enough trial for me to struggle 
against. Still it was natural, it 
was but what I had expected and 
regarded as a certainty, if not to 
occur so soon, at least in the course 
of a few years. This disappoint- 
ment, then, I could have wrestled 
with as a weakness unworthy of 
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me, and overthrown ; but the other 
fact—the fact of the man to whom 
my daughter was about to give 
herself—was utterly beyond the 
strength of my nature to regard 
with calmness. I could not believe 
it. May engaged to, and about to 
marry Lord Eustace Annerley— 
Lord Eustace, who but twelve 
months back was so earnestly so- 
liciting me—me, her mother, a 
woman just twice her age—to be 
his wife instead ! 

It was monstrous—incredible— 
not to be heard of! There ap- 
peared to me to be something sa- 
crilegious and revolting in the 
idea that the lips that had sworn 
fidelity to the mother should re- 
peat the same words to the 
daughter—that the man who had 
spoken of being a father to my 
child should become her husband 
—that I, whom he had implored 
to be his wife, should stand to 
him in the position of a mother! 

I was so weak still that, as the 
thought of the last situation rose 
to my mind, all its ludicrous- 
ness and apparent absurdity tickled 
my sense of the humorous, and I 
actually laughed at it; but the 
laughter brought tears, and to 
tears succeeded indignation, so that 
I was ready to rise from my couch 
and stamp’ about the room, and 
declare that it could not and it 
should not be. 

What had I done that Lord 
Eustace Annerley should dare to 
insult me in the midst of my 
family? In what way had I so 
much injured him that he should 
seek to revenge himself upon me 
through my dearest possession— 
the person of my innocent child? 
I allowed this idea to surround 
and absorb me until I had worked 
myself into a state bordering on 
frenzy, and every circumstance of 
the case became altered and dis- 
torted in my jealous eyes. 

Lord Eustace was no longer 














merely a faithless lover too quickly 
transferring his allegiance from 
one woman to another, but a fiend 
in the shape of man who was de- 
termined to repay me for the dis- 
appointment I had unwillingly 
caused him by putting me to 
shame in the person of my 
daughter, and keeping the self- 
inflicted wound I had incurred for 
her sake continually open and 
bleeding. When I had arrived at 
this pitch of reasoning I seemed 
to have but one desire—to get 
back as quickly as I could to 
Ireland, and open my darling’s 
eyes to her danger. I was not 
thinking of May then, I was 
thinking of myself. It was mad 
jealousy, that my child should 
win and wear the love it had cost 
me so much to resign, that pos- 
sessed me. May Heaven forgive 
me! How could I have been 
jealous of my May—Hugh’s sweet, 
last legacy to me? 

Yet here I feel I must write 
down the truth, whatever it may 
cost me; else, where were the use 
of my transcribing my sad history 
at all? And, looking back calmly 
and dispassionately on the events 
of that sad time, I know that I 
was less anxious for my danghter’s 
welfare than for the satisfaction 
of my own feelings of disappoint- 
ment and wounded vanity. I 
thought and said, and really be- 
lieved (so deceptive is our human 
nature), that it was May’s happi- 
ness for which I feared; but re- 
flection, and self-examination, and 
prayer have taught me that in 
that—as in all other things—I 
have been lamentably imperfect. 
I rang my bell violently, and 
desired Parker to summon Mrs. 
Delancey. When she appeared I 
told her I had made up my mind 
at once to quit Hastings and re- 
turn to Dublin. Juliet was thun- 
derstruck. She did not consider 
me fit to undertake the journey, 
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nor could she see the necessity for 
my leaving the seaside just as the 
fresh salt breezes were commencing 
to have some effect on me—just, 
too, as May was at liberty to join 
me there. 

‘You will undo all the good 
of the last month, Katie, if you 
continue obstinate,’ she said per- 
suasively. ‘ And even if Frances 
does delay her visit here for a 
week or two it will be but natural, 
you know, and what one must 
expect under the circumstances. 
You have not yet told me what 
you think of this grand engage- 
ment, but you are very much 
delighted—I am sure of that.’ 

‘ Juliet, it is because of this 
engagement that I must return to 
Gentian’s Cross. I must see May, 
and sound her on the subject of 
her feelings. How can I tell if 
she is mistaken or not? A girl 
of sixteen knows nothing about 
love, yet she will be miserable 
without it. I cannot rest till I 
have seen my child and ascer- 
tained all she thinks and feels.’ 

‘But she will come to you if 
you are patient.’ 

‘I cannot be patient. I have 
waited to see her four weeks and 
more, and my patience is ex- 
hausted. Juliet, it is of no use 
combating my resolution. I have 
determined to go back to Dublin, 
and the sooner we start the better. 
What is the time? How soon 
can we go? When does the next 
train leave Hastings ?” 

My sister-in-law found it impos- 
sible to combat my resolution 
with any success, and as my 
medical attendant considered that 
to thwart would be productive 
of worse consequences than to 
indulge me, I was permitted to 
have my own way; and the second 
evening after the receipt of the 
letters that had so much upset 
me found us at Holyhead waiting 
to:cross in the packet. How 
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strange it seemed to me that each 
time I had stepped on board that 
steamer it had been with the 
same feelings of distrust and fear 
—with the same wicked, rebel- 
lious doubt whether it would not 
be better for all parties concerned 
in my troublesome existence if a 
great storm were to arise in the 
night and the vessel never to 
reach the opposite shore. 

Worn out with the fatigue of the 
return journey, which had been 
undertaken with scarcely less 
weakness than it had been at first 
made, I slept but little on board 
the packet, and looked very unfit 
to go on to Dublin the next morn- 
ing; but no persuasions could in- 
duce me to remain and rest at 
Kingstown. I was in a fever till I 
had clasped May in my arms and 
ascertained from her own mouth 
whether all I had heard was truth 
or a horrible, unholy dream. 

I lay back in the railway car- 
riage, as the train ran swiftly into 
the Dublin Station, with closed 
eyes and fingers locked in pain, 
wearily wondering how much more 
of my poor strength it would re- 
quire to get me alive to Gentian’s 
Cross, I was so thoroughly ener- 
vated by travelling. The morn- 
ing, though in June, had dawned 
dully and rather chill, and I had 
felt the difference in the atmo- 
sphere keenly. But as we ar- 
rived in Dublin the sun broke 
out bright and warm—a happy 
omen for any one less despondent 
than I was. But I was pondering 
only upon Lord Eustace Annerley 
and his last interview with my- 
self. 

‘ Look, Katie,’ said Juliet cheer- 
fully, ‘what a lovely day we are 
going to have. I shall find it 
difficult to persuade you to go to 
bed, I expect, when we arrive at 
Gentian’s Cross. Here is the 
station. Thank Heaven we have 
got over this tedious journey so 
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well. And there—yes, actually, 
there is that madcap Frances 
waiting on the platform for you. 
Why, at what unearthly hour can 
the child have risen to be here in 
time ?” 

At this intelligence every bitter 
thought I had encouraged was lost 
in the overwhelming tide of my 
maternal love. I rose from my 
seat—I tottered from the carriage 
as soon as the train had stopped— 
I fell, speechless and trembling 
with excitement, into my own 
child’s arms, and felt, whilst they 
remained willing to enfold me, all 
the rest was nothing. Oh! I did 
love my child, heartily—fully— 
without lack or reserve. The few 
ill feelings which the fact of her 
being a woman like myself, and 
capable of winning the love which 
at so great a cost I had relin- 
quished, had excited, died in a 
moment and for ever as I gazed 
with eyes brimming over with 
tears of affection in her sweet, in- 
telligent, loving face, and thanked 
God who had given me such a 
treasure. Her strong young arms 
squeezed my weakened frame with 
an energy that gave me pain 
whilst she murmured the words, 
*‘Mothie, dear! dear mothie!’ 
again and again into my delighted 
ears. It was all sunshine then, 
both within and without. The 
blue June heaven was not less 
cloudy than my satisfied heart. 

‘ Whoever expected to see you 
at the station!’ said Aunt Juliet, 
as we all drove away together, 
May occupying the front seat be- 
side me with her arm around my 
waist, devouring me every moment 
with kisses that poured new life 
into my veins more effectually 
than a dozen tonics could have 
done. 

‘Well! I hardly expected it 
myself,’ she answered, laughing ; 
‘for when I proposed coming last 
night, grandmamma decidedly 














threw cold water on the idea, 
though I meant to meet you from 
the moment we received the tele- 
gram to say dear mothie was re- 
turning home.’ 

‘And how did you get your 

grandmamma’s consent, then, my 
oo ? Linquired fondly. 

‘I never got it at all,’ answered 
May. ‘I took French leave, and 
came of my own accord. The 
carriage started at five this morn- 
ing, so I had to be up pretty 
early. But I would have risen at 
midnight sooner than miss the 
first sight of my own sweet 
mother’s face! I wish it were 
less thin and pale, dear mothie! 
That Hastings can’t be much of a 
place. It doesn’t seem to have 
done you any good at all.’ 

‘Oh yes, it has!’ replied Juliet 
quickly ; ‘ you mustn’t judge your 
mother by what you see to-day, 
Frances. She is tired out with 
her long journey and her anxiety 
to see you. And so you came to 
meet us without grandmamma’s 
knowledge. Upon my word, young 
lady, you are getting on! I don’t 
think your mamma or I would 
have dared take such a liberty 
at the same age—eh, Katie? Is it 
on the score of this grand engage- 
ment that you’ve turned your own 
mistress, Frances ?’ ‘ 

At these words I glanced with 
painful anxiety at my darling. I 
had not dared to mention her en- 
gagement to her. I had almost 
dared to forget it in the joy of 
meeting her again. But Juliet’s 
allusion recalled the bitter truth 
to me, and with it all my pain. 
I expected to see something like 
confusion on my young daughter’s 
face at the first introduction of so 
delicate a subject; but with the 
exception of one bright triumphant 
blush, which made her look glo- 
riously beautiful, she did not ap- 
pear to be embarrassed by the 
allusion. On the contrary, her 
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answer, though delivered saucily, 
was almost indifferent. 

‘I don’t see what my engage- 
ment should have to do with it, 
Aunt Juliet; nor why you should 
call it “ grand,”’ 

‘Don’t you consider it so?’ 

‘By no manner of means! nor 
Lord Eustace either.’ 

‘Oh, Frances! how unromantic 
you are! I expected to hear you 
deliver a rhapsody on him on the 
very first opportunity.’ 

‘Oh! you must look to dear 
mothie for that,’ cried my girl, as 
she turned and embraced me 
anew. ‘She'll rhapsodise on him 
by the hour if you'll listen to her, 
won’t you, darling? I confess 
I’ve been behaving rather well to 
him since you've been away—re- 
markably well, I think I may say, 
considering all things; but now 
you’ve come back I mean to return 
to my former style of behaviour, 
and leave all the compliments to 
you. I shan’t be able even to 
look at anybody but yourself for 
the next month, mothie. It does 
seem such an age since you have 
been away.’ 

I was thankful to drop the sub- 
ject, and let my child wander from 
her train of thought into expres- 
sions of delight at our reunion. 
But Mrs. Delancey was too curious 
not to pursue it. 

‘I am not going to let you off 
in this way, Frances. Don’t forget 
how little we have heard of this 
wonderful engagement, and have 
pity on my curiosity. Is he very 
good-looking, my dear ?’ 

‘ Ask mothie,’ returned the girl, 


with a laugh ; ‘J don’t think him 
80.” 

‘But you’re very fond of him, 
I suppose ?” 


‘Not half so fond as I am of 
her.’ 

‘You shouldn’t say that, my 
May,’ I remonstrated, in a low, 
weak voice. 


| 
| 
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‘But it’s true, darling! and 
you know it is. How could I like 
anybody as well as I do you?’ 

‘A husband should come first 
of all,’ remarked her aunt. 

‘Oh, bother husbands!’ cried 
my child quickly, and she did 
blush this time. ‘For heaven’s 
sake don’t begin to talk of them, 
Aunt Juliet !’ 

‘Why, my dear! has there been 
no mention of the subject yet 
then? Have not grandmamma 
and Lord Eustace said anything 
about the wedding-day ? 

I felt my breath come shorter 
as I waited for May’s reply. She 
grew confused, and looked down, 
and began to plait the fringe of 
my travelling shawl. 

‘They may have,’ she said 
evasively. 

‘Oh, you rogue! you know they 
have !’ 

‘Well! grandmamma did say 
something about the end of next 
month, but I was not going to 
agree to anything till mother came 
and said it was all right.’ 

And my girl glanced shyly in 
my face as she concluded, as if to 
guess my sentiments before I ut- 
tered them. The end of next 
month! One month—and then 
the commencement of my deso- 
lation. I could not contemplate 
or realise it. I shut my eyes and 
shuddered. 

‘Mothie is ill!’ cried May in 

alarm. 
‘It is only fatigue—the shaking 
of the railway,’ said Juliet, as she 
searched in her bag for perfume 
and a fan. I lay still and let 
them minister to me. I could not 
have spoken at that moment to 
save my life. I hardly spoke 
again until we reached Gentian’s 
Cross. 

I don’t think Lady Power was 
over pleased at my unexpected 
return, but it was not a time to 
express displeasure. Whether with 


my will, or against it, I was con- 
veyed to my bedchamber as soon 
as I arrived, in order that I might 
rest from the fatigues of my 
journey. 

Rest! I felt as if there was no 
more rest in this world for me. 
May was kneeling beside my sofa, 
with her fresh, cool young cheek 
laid against my heated counte- 
nance. I knew I ought not to 
enter on exciting topics, but I 
could not help it, and as soon as 
we were alone I began. 

‘May! my own darling! tell 
me the truth, the very, very truth! 
Do you love him ? 

I had seized her face between 
my hands, and was gazing into 
her eyes, down to her very soul. 
She could not turn away— she 
could not deceive me. She red- 
dened up to the roots of her hair, 
but no glow of love came into 
those clear, grey, beautiful orbs. 

‘Well! of course I do, mothie 
—at least, I suppose I do.’ 

‘But to “suppose” won’t do, 
my own child. You must be sure, 
quite sure, or you will be miserable 
for life. You don’t know what 
an important step marriage is.’ 

‘ How can I be quite sure when 
I’ve never had a lover before? I 
like him very well. I like him 
awfully, mothie. By-the-way, he 
gave me such a lovely locket yes- 
terday, with my monogram on it 
in emeralds and opals. Opals are 
unlucky, aren’t they, dear ?” 

* Heaven forbid!’ I said, with a 
shudder. ‘But never mind the 
locket now, May. Tell me how 
you came to love Lord Eustace so 
quickly. When did you find it 
out? 

*I don’t know. I didn’t want 
to be engaged to him a bit, only 
grandmamma made such a fuss 
about it; and really their place in 
Wicklow is lovely, mother. Such 
a park, I forget how many acres, 
but it’s enormous; and the house 

















is very respectable—at least it will 
be when he’s had it properly done 
up. I mean to live at Gentian’s 
Cross, though, when it’s mine.’ 

‘ You'll have to live where your 
husband chooses, my child,’ I said 
mournfully. 

‘Well, then, I'll make him 
choose Gentian’s Cross, for it will 
be the same thing in the end. 
He’s going to send an Arab over 
for me to ride next week. The 
best thing he does is riding. 
Mothie, you'll be quite astonished 
to see how I prance up and down 
the park! I think I like horses 
better than anything in the world 
—except you, my sweet, sweet old 
darling!’ With another shower of 
kisses. 

‘ But I want to hear about Lord 
Eustace, May,’ I said, with an 
effort, ‘and you run off upon 
horses.’ 

‘Well, they’re much the nicer 
of the two,’ laughed May. 

‘My child! you will make me 
wretched if you talk like that. It’s 
not right, dear: you should not 
jest on so serious a subject.’ 

‘I wasn’t jesting. It’s truth. 
Eustace is very nice, of course, 
and all that sort of thing; and he 
pays me—oh! such compliments, 
mothie, I scream sometimes to 
hear them !—but I do love riding! 
— it’s the jolliest thing on earth!’ 

‘May! May!’ I cried again, 
* tell me the truth. ‘Do you Jove 
Lord Eustace Annerley?’ ¢ 

My earnestness startled her; 
the tears in my eyes frightened 
her: she became sober in a 
moment. 

‘ Now, darling old mum! don’t 
alarm yourself, and I’ll be serious. 
Yes, Jdo!—so there! I’ve quite 
altered my opinion of him since 
we were in Brussels. I think I 
was a little jealous in those days, 
darling, because he always stuck 
so close to you, and you seemed 
to think him such a paragon. 
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But now I see that he’s an 
awfully handsome man, and a 
great favourite in society; and 
though we don’t lay any stress 
upon titles, mother—we’re not 
quite so snobbish as that, are we? 
—+yet it’s nicer, you know, to be 
Lady So-and-so, than plain Mrs. ; 
at least I fancy you will like 
it for me. And then, marrying @ 
man as well-off as Lord Eustace 
will enable me to be with you, 
and have you with me as much as 
ever I choose: and I believe that 
was the chief thing that made me 
like him. For I told him I would 
never leave you; and he said at 
once, of course I shouldn’t, and 
we would all live together. So 
that’s settled; and I'll be your 
spoilt baby to my life’s end, dar- 
ling, and take such care of you 
that you shall never fall sick 
again, or have any bother what- 
ever! Say it’s nice, dear mothie! 
and that you’re very glad of it; 
and then—and then, I shall want 
nothing more in this world to 
complete my happiness!’ 

She threw her dear arms round 
me as she spoke; her tears were 
on my cheek, hersweet face hidden 
against my own. 

What could I do but press her 
closely to me, and pray God her 
future might prove happy ? 

How could I find time to groan 
in my inner spirit at the rapidity 
with which he seemed to have for- 
gotten the past, when he had laid 
his present as a free-will offering 
at the feet of my own child, and 
she appeared so willing to accept 
it? 

Only—even as I blessed her— 
my heart sank beneath the fatal 
knowledge, that she did not love 
him! 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
WHAT DID IT ALL PORTEND ? 


Tuis conviction gained such 
ground from subsequent conversa- 
tions I held with my child during 
that day, that when the evening 
came I felt I could contain 
myself no longer, and begged 
a private interview with Lady 
Power. I felt too ill to leave my 
bedroom, and, as I understood 
afterwards, my mother-in-law ex- 
pressed some surprise at my sum- 
moning her there. But after a 
slight delay she entered statelily, 
and drew a chair with ceremonious 
politeness to the side of my sofa. 

‘Lady Power,’ I commenced, 
nervously (I had never quite got 
over my first impressions of Hugh’s 
mother), ‘I hope you will excuse 
my troubling you to come up- 
stairs; but I want so much to 
talk to you about this engagement 
of dear May’s. It is sosudden—so 
unexpected—and I have heard so 
little; I am sure you will under- 
stand my anxiety on the subject.’ 

‘I shall be most happy to give 
you any information you wish for, 
Katharine; but as for your feeling 
anxious, there is not the least 
necessity for that. I think you 
might trust me to look after our 
dear Frances’s welfare in all 
things.’ 

‘Oh,I am sure of that—quite 
sure !—only I am her mother, you 
see, and of course——’ 

‘She is my heiress!’ interrupted 
Lady Power grandly; ‘and it is 
incumbent on me, above all other 
people, to watch most carefully 
over her interests and my own. 
The honour of my late husband’s 
family is bound up in the career 
of that child !’ 

‘Do you consider this marriage 
with Lord Eustace Annerley will 
be for her good? I demanded, 
anxiously. 
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‘In what way, Katharine? 

‘In every way. I know it is 
an advantageous match, in point 
of position and advancement; but 
I have been questioning May 
closely to-day, and I cannot think, 
from her answers, that she really 
loves him.’ 

‘I think you were wrong to 
question her on such a subject. It 
was indelicate—unnecessary ——’ 

* Unnecessary! Oh, Lady Power! 
how can the child be happy if she 
does not love her husband?’ 

‘She will regard him quite as 
much as can be required, you may 
rest assured of that. Frances is 
too young yet to be able to ana- 
lyse her feelings. I should be 
surprised if she did so. All that 
is necessary will come by-and-by.’ 

‘ But supposing it never comes ?” 
I suggested eagerly. 

‘ Are you questioning the advan- 
tages of her marriage with Lord 
Eustace,’ demanded Lady Power, 
in a tone of surprise, ‘when it 
will be the grandest match of the 
season? He, heir to an earldom, 
and the possessor of some of the 
best estates in Ireland; and she, 
coming into the finest income 
in the country! Why, what can 
you be thinking of? What on 
earth could you desire more ?” 

‘ There is twenty-two years’ dif- 
ference between their ages,’ I said 
mournfully. 

‘What of that? Frances, it is 
true, is very young: but Lord 
Eustace Annerley is in the prime 
of life; and if a man of his stand- 
ing and position chooses to honour 
so young a lady with his preference, 
no reasonable person will be found 
to raise an objection to the mar- 
riage. I consider that Frances, 


notwithstanding her beauty and 
her expectations, is a very lucky 
girl—an uncommonly lucky girl— 
and so does everybody in and 
about Dublin; I can tell you that. 
She is the envy of every débutante 
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of the season, and the marvel of 
their mothers.’ 

‘ But supposing May never loves 
him,’ I repeated; ‘ what will she 
do then? How will houses, and 
horses, and parks make up to ber 
for the greatest want a woman can 
feel—the lack of affection ? 

‘Why should you doubt that 
she will love him, Katharine ?’ 
demanded my _ mother-in-law 
sharply. 

*I don’t know; I cannot tell: 
only I love her so much myself— 
and I cannot help being afraid.’ 

‘ This is the most extraordinary 
thing I ever experienced in my 
life,’ returned Lady Power. ‘ You 
—who were really nobody your- 
self, and did not bring sixpence to 
your husband—to cavil at a mar- 
riage for your daughter that a 
duchess might accept with thanks! 
Had it not been for me, Frances 
might have married as unfor- 
tunately as you did; and yet, 
instead of receiving the gratitude 
I have a right to expect in return, 
I am forced to listen to a string 
of complaints and unnecessary mis- 
givings. You are most unreason- 
able, Katharine.’ 

‘I am sorry,’ answered meekly; 
‘but, Lady Power, you do not— 
you cannot know what I feel. She 
is my only child, remember! And 
though Hugh and I married so 
young—lI was a year younger than 
dear May—yet we loved each 
other as fondly and passionately 
as many older people, and-——’ 

‘Katharine!’ said Lady Power, 
as she rose from her seat and 
shook out her skirts, ‘I would 
rather not hear any more upon 
this subject. You use words that 
shock me. I should not have 
alluded to your own marriage had 
you not provoked me to do 80; 
but you force me to say that I 
would rather Frances never married 
at all, than betrayed feelings so 
unbecoming to her sex and station 
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in life as those you mentioned. 
I have lived many years longer in 
this world than you have, but I 
could not bring myself even now 
to use such expressions as you do, 
in reference to my own feelings. 
And when I consider your age at 
the time, Katharine, I blush for 
you !—really, I blush for you !’ 

‘There is no need to blush,’ I 
answered hotly, though I was 
blushing myself at the same mo- 
ment. ‘I only wish I could be 
sure my child loved Lord Eustace 
Annerley as I loved Hugh!’ 

‘You will let me go now, 
Katharine, will you not? said 
Lady Power, with an air as though 
she entreated her ears might not 
be further polluted by any strong 
speeches. 

‘One word, Lady Power. No- 
thing has been settled about the 
time of the marriage, I sup- 

9 

‘You must know very little of 
the proper thing to be done on 
these occasions, Katharine, if you 
suppose [acceded to Lord Eustace’s 
proposals for Frances’s hand with- 
out discussing the probable length 
of the engagement. He is not a 
boy. He has nothing to wait for. 
As soon as the necessary prepara- 
tions can be completed, there is 
no reason the marriage should be 
delayed.’ 

* Surely he might wait a twelve- 
month,’ I replied. ‘May is such 
a child; it is cruel to part us so 
soon; and her education is not 
yet completed.’ 

‘It can go on as well after her 
marriage as before.’ 

‘But are my wishes nothing” 
I cried bitterly. ‘Is her mother’s 
happiness of no account? I seem 
to have been left out of the matter 
altogether, Lady Power.’ 

It was not often I had ventured 
to speak to my mother-in-law so 
determinately. The tone of my 
voice seemed to take her by sur- 
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prise; but she was equal to the 
occasion. 

‘You astonish me, Katharine. 
I fear your illness has made you 
regard things in a very strange 
light. If you love your daughter 
as you say you do, I should think 
that her happiness would be your 
first consideration. Lord Eustace 
also may be supposed to have some 
voice in the matter; and he and 
Frances have agreed to fix a day 
in the end of July or beginning of 
August for the celebration of their 
nuptials. I shall take upon my- 
self, naturally, to see that the 
great event is properly conducted, 
and Frances, I have little doubt, 
will not be satisfied without your 
advice on all matters connected 
with the trousseau ; so I trust you 
will strive to curb any little weak, 
foolish objections you may feel 
with respect to the time fixed, and 
not permit the desire for your own 
selfish gratification to interfere 
with your daughter’s happiness or 
your own recovery.’ 

Lady Power, who had been on 
the eve of departure for the last 
ten minutes, here made a move 
towards the door. 

Was I weak? was I selfish? 
was I really thinking only of my- 
self and my own wishes, and not 
of my precious child’s welfare or 
misery ? 

I covered my face with my 
hands, and tried to unravel the 
mystery of my mother-in-law’s 
words. 

Perhaps so; perhaps so! Guilty 
conscience awakened to remind 
me of my disappointed hopes and 
desires, and to ask why I should 
shrink from seeing my daughter 
accept what I had been so loth 
to resign myself. 

* By-the-way,’ continued Lady 
Power, as she returned for a mo- 
ment to my sofa, ‘I thought Lord 
Eustace Annerley was such a great 
friend and favourite of yours in 
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Brussels, Katharine. How comes 
it that you make objections to 
him now ? 

‘It’s not to him, especially,’ I 
stammered in reply. ‘I am think- 
ing of her—of my child—Hugh’s 
child. I should never forgive my- 
self if her marriage turned out an 
unhappy one.’ 

‘ If that is all, you are quite safe 
in trusting my judgment in the 
matter,’ said Lady Power coldly, 
as she turned away again. ‘I do 
not consider our interview to have 
been a complimentary one to my- 
self, Katharine. I shall try and 
forget it as soon as possible. 
Meanwhile I trust you will endea- 
vour to bring some of your former 
opinions with regard to Lord 
Eustace to bear upon him in fa- 
vour of your daughter’s suitor.’ 

What could she mean? How 
much, or how little, did she know 
of the intimacy that had existed be- 
tween Lord Eustace and myself? 

Lady Power’s parting words set 
me thinking until my brain burned. 
Could he have betrayed me? Could 
she be correct in her analysation 
of my feelings ? 

‘The first suspicion I soon dis- 
missed with the scorn it deserved. 
Lord Eustace might not have 
proved to be all I believed him, 
but he was a gentleman and a 
man of honour. Under any cir- 
cumstances a woman’s secret would 
be safe with him; under these cir- 
cumstances, safest of all. But the 
second question was not so easily 
answered. 

Did I shrink from the contem- 
plation of this marriage because I 
feared Lord Eustace might not 
make my child a happy wife; or 
because I dreaded the effect of 
daily communication with him— 
and in so peculiar a position—on 
my own mind? God knows! I 
found it impossible to decide. Only 
I was sure of one thing—that if 
my own child’s happiness could be 











secured by walking over my bleed- 
ing heart, I would bear the suffer- 
ing cheerfully, gladly, for her dear 

e. 

Her welfare, then, was the most 
precious thing on earth to me. 
When I had arrived at this con- 
clusion I was, comparatively speak- 
ing, happy. I felt I had a little 
offering to make to Hugh; a little 
sacrifice of self to lay upon the 
altar of my love for him, in expia- 
ans tion of the unfaithful thoughts I 
had once held towards his memory. 
And the first rough place my 
wounded feet must tread in pur- 
suing this path of duty appeared 
to be the absolute necessity of 
speaking to Lord Eustace myself, 
and ascertaining the reality of his 
affection for my child. The mere 
idea of this ordeal made me shrink. 
I knew it would be a terrible trial 
for me to go through; I hardly 
knew how I should do it; but I 
felt that, at any risks, it had to be 
done—and that without letting 
him guess how much it cost me 
to perform. 

I had questioned May and Lady 
Power, and I had got no satisfac- 
tion out of either of them. My 
child had no ideas beyond the 
present moment; her grandmother, 
no ambition except to see her ad- 
vantageously settled. It was left 
to me to probe the lover’s heart, 
and see how deep the vein of his 
affection ran. 

To me! to me! 

I set my teeth together as I 
contemplated what lay before me; 
but I was firm in my resolve, I 
rang the bell for Parker, and de- 
sired her to assist me in my dress- 
ing. The bedroom had become a 
prison-house to me; I could re- 
main within its four walls no 
longer. This was no time for 
inertion or indifference. How could 
I tell what they might not be do- 
ing downstairs during my ab- 
sence ?—whether the wedding-day 
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might not be fixed, the trousseau 
ordered, and even the marriage 
celebrated, whilst I lay on my sofa 
grieving over the inevitable? I 
think I must have had a little 
delirium in my brain that even- 
ing, 80 many queer fancies floated 
through it as I hurried on my 
dress. I know Parker was most 
earnest in her entreaties that I 
should not go downstairs, and 
that I combated all her persuasions 
successfully, even to preventing her 
summoning Juliet to the warfare. 

They were all much astonished 
when I appeared amongst them 
in the drawing-room. They had 
finished dinner, and were sitting 
before their coffee, with all the 
windows open to the flower-garden. 
Juliet gave an exclamation of 
horror as I entered the circle; May, 
one of delight. I had half ex- 
pected, half hoped, half feared, 
that the family party would have 
been increased by one that evening. 
I wished so much to meet him first 
amongst them all, that there might 
be no chance of my betraying what 
I felt; but he was not present. 
Even his name was not mentioned. 
Perhaps Lady Power had cautioned 
her daughters on the subject. 
Any way, the merest common- 
places formed the only topics of 
conversation, and dinners, dresses, 
and characters were discussed 
until I felt weary and dispirited 
again, and had no alternative but 
to return to my room, where my 
child accompanied me. As we 
entered it, she dipped her fingers 
mechanically into the stoup of 
holy water which hung beside the 
door. Heraction recalled another 
dread to me. 

‘May!’ I exclaimed suddenly, 
‘you know that Lord Eustace is 
a Protestant. How will you get 
on with a husband of different 
faith from your own ?’ 

‘Oh, he has promised not to 
interfere with my faith, mother,’ 
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she said indifferently. ‘Grand- 
mamma looked out for that, of 
course; and I believe there will 
be something put about it in the 
marriage settlements.’ 

‘I dare say there will; but I 
didn’t quite mean that. How will 
you be able to sympathise with a 
person whose opinions are all dia- 
metrically opposed to your own? 
You know that there is no me- 
dium in this country. They are 
red-hot either one way or the other.’ 

‘I don’t think Lord Eustace is 
“red-hot” any way, mother. I 
don’t believe he has any religion 
at all.’ 

‘But that is worse than any- 
thing, my darling. Oh, May! if 
he should make you careless, it 
would break my heart!’ 

* He shall never do that, mother. 
Do you suppose I could possibly 
forget all that you and dear Mére 
Anastase and the fathers have 
taught me?” 

‘No, darling, I hope not; or 
what your own dear father was, 
and would have wished you to be. 
It was for his sake I called you 
May, dear.’ 

‘You have told me so, mother. 
Besides, you know grandmamma 
is as proud as Lucifer, and would 
never hear of any slight cast on 
the family faith; so don’t you be 
afraid. Eustace may go to his 
old Protestant church as much as 
he likes; he will never get me 
there.’ 

‘But it might be the cause of 
quarrel between you.’ 

‘Then he must quarrel, that’s all.’ 

* May, you make me wretched !’ 

‘Sweet mother! it’s only my 
fun! Quarrel with me? Why, 
he’d bite his head off first! He 
thinks I’m an angel of perfection, 
and can never praise me suffici- 
ently. I believe he’d turn Catholic 
himself if I made a point of it. Did 


‘ My Own Child.’ 


I show you the present of forget- 
me-nots he gave me?” 

‘No,’ 

‘T’ll go and fetch them.’ 

She sprang away as she spoke, 
and I turned to my sofa. The 
allusion to forget-me-nots had 
awakened an unpleasant remem- 
brance in my bosom; but it mat- 
tered little. Each word that was 
spoken now seemed fraught with 
pain. I supposed it was inevit- 
able and must continue so, at 
least for awhile. When I had met 
Lord Eustace and spoken to him, 
I fancied it would be better. In 
a few moments May returned, and 
placed a morocco case in my hands. 
I fancied that the shape was fa- 
miliar to me. I opened it hur- 
riedly. It contained the identical 
set of ornaments, wrought in blue 
enamel and gold, which he had 
pressed on my acceptance, and I 
had refused, the day he came from 
Paris and asked me to be his wife. 
My hand shook so at the dis- 
covery, that I could hardly hold 
the trinkets. 

‘ Aren’t they pretty ?? demanded 
May innocently. ‘Did you ever 
see any like them before, mothie? 
He brought them from Paris ex- 
pressly for me (so he says), as a 
gage d’amour. Romantic creature! 
I believe he expected me to look 
sentimental over them, but I didn’t. 
I like necklaces and earrings well 
enough; but sentiment is alto- 
gether beyond me. I leave that 
to you, mother.’ 

‘They are very pretty,’ I as- 
sented feebly, as I put the case 
back in her hands. 

He had brought them from Paris 
expressly for her, as a gage d’amour. 
I could have respected him more 
if he had flung them into the sea. 
He must have foreseen that I 
should recognise them. What did 
it all portend ? 


(To te continued.) 

















